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The last King of Samoa, who gave tip • 
his title at the end of last century, has just 
resigned from the Legislative Council. • 

It is interesting news that reminds ; 
us of this group of islands that were a 
kingdom just before our century opened. 
For the past 20 years Samoa has been 
administered by its big neighbour, New 
Zealand, under mandate from the League 
of Nations, and with this news of the 
last king comes also the good news that 
in ten years the population of the man¬ 
dated territory has increased from 36,688 
to 52,266. 

It is good news because it shows that 
the Samoans arc not a dying race. 
They enjoy a beautiful climate, and the 

Golden Gate Bridge 

A liner passing under the huge new bridge 
across the Golden Gate at San Francisco ; and 
a stream of cars passing over the bridge on 
the day when it was opened last month. 



Samoa s last king 

Good News of a Famous Race 

GROWING POPULATION OF PACIFIC ISLANDS 


good work of medical men has., resulted , 
in an improvement in their health. 

This revival of the race which is 
believed to have peopled Polynesia from 
this centre would have rejoiced the 
heart of Robert Louis Stevenson,'who 
made his home in Samoa in 1890 and 
came to love and be loved by the native 
people. He became their great cham¬ 
pion against unjust acts by European 
officials, so that there was talk of the 
expulsion of this " interfering English¬ 
man ” from the island. 

Three countries were interested -in the 
Samoan group of islands when R. L. S. 
bought a tract of forest land on Upohi 
and built a house. . They were England, 
Germany, and America, and it was 
seldom that some of their ships were not 
lying at anchor in Apia harbour, v A civil 
war. among the natives as to who 
should be king had been in progress, the • 
Germans ’ supporting one claimant, the 
English and Americans another. 

When R. L.S. Arrived 

■ When about 50 German sailors had 
lost their lives a conference was held in 
Berlin and a treaty signed guaranteeing 
self-government to the Samoans subject 
to their accepting white officials at Apia. 

There was. still much friction when 
R. L. S. arrived, and it is to his eternal 
credit that he did all he could to help 
the natives to agree among themselves. 
He became a sort of great, chief among- 
these simple folk, and the time came 
when nothing of importance was done 
without consulting Tusitala, the teller of 
tales, as the natives called him. 

He wrote a Footnote to History, 
recording the events that had happened 
in Samoa in the years immediately 
before 1892. He also wrote vigorous 
letters to The Times, which resulted in 
the removal of the German officials who 
were abusing their power. 

The Maori Ancestral Home 

The Samoans were still lords of their 
own islands when their; friend -passed 
bn, and 60 of them toiled all the morning 
to - cut a path to the hilltop grave in 
which they laid him. Five years later, 
however, his influence for. peace for- 
gotteri, civil war again broke out, and 
Germany was given the western islands 
of Samoa, including Stevenson's grave. 

The German group was handed to 
New Zealand as Mandatory Power after 
the war, : and it is fitting- that this 
Dominion, which has Maoris in her 
home Government, should be so ably 
serving the native race on Samoa from 
which the Maoris* sprang. The last 
King of Samoa, who has flow resigned 
from 'the.. Legislative Council, was 
Malietua Tamimfili, Q BE. . j ... 
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Pleasure-GiverTo 
His Generation 

Sir J. M. Barrie and 
His Spirit 

IMMORTAL PETER PAN 

When the news came that Sir James 
Barrie lay grievously ill all the world 
sorrowed, for was he not the pleasure- 
giver to his generation ? 

Perhaps the children took it' most; to 
heart. To them it seemed impossible 
that their Peter Pan who would never 
grow up should, ever grow old and leave 
his bright youth behind. Not only the 
children ~of ‘'today wondered* how" it 
could be, but the • children of many 
yesterdays, who had grown older them¬ 
selves with the passing years, sighed for 
the Peter Pan who was one of the ' 
happiest of. their childish memories. 

Peter Pan and Wendy, as well as 
Captain Hook and Mr Darling, are well 
on in years as the calendar reckons. It 
is 33 years, a whole generation, since 
the first enthralled Christmas audience 
saw and heard Miss Nina Boucicault as 
Peter, Miss Hilda Trevelyan as Wendy, 
and Gerald du Maurier as both Mr 
Darling and Captain Hook, that " sinis¬ 
ter' man ” of Barrie's‘imagining. ' Was 
there ever a more entrancing fantasy ? : 
There never was. The years pass and 
are counted to us whether we arc chil¬ 
dren or grown-ups, but these creatures" 
of fancy and imagination never grow 
old. Nor in his hold on us could: Sir - 
J; M. Barrie. . ’■ - * 

Tears and Laughter 

Only the other day he was interesting . 
himself in the : rehearsals for the broad-, 
casting of his play Dear Brutus. If * 
we were looking for what it was of -tears; 

, and. lkughterThat. gave Barrio his place; 
in; our; hearts, this play and Peter. Pare 
would both answer the. questio nT-Pcter 
Pan;the;long long thoughts of boyhood. 
Dear, Brutus taking , its name from - 
Shakespeare: - ‘ - • 

The faitlt, dear Brains/is . not in our stars,: 
Hut in ourselves, thatzve are underli'ngsC / 

, It . teaches with wit and , tenderness/ 
the, lesson J that. everyone. must , lino w, r 
that, we .make our. own lives, and;no;, 
second chance*'can alter them, if our ‘ 
hearts are unchanged.- , }■ >/ '. *" - ' 

: But - what^ a treasury;!'of gentle,, per-’, 
suasiyerhumouir; jhas. ever been.';fit. his - ■ 
compiand ! r . ; It• ~ was . .there in . What- 
Every Woman Knows, where the’ story., 
of John Strahan, the rising railway 
.porter, slyly pointed the moral that a 
clever woman can always - manage - a 
husband for his good. It was present- 
in -Little Mary, where the humbler 
lesson that everybody eats.too much 
and too often was told with a boundless 
sense of fun. , In The Admirable Crichton 
we learnt from Barrie that, though a 
"man's a man for a' that,' 1 ; he-is the 
creature^of his surroundings, 

-; „..j A Man of Many Parts 

As we look on these-triumphs of 
yesteryear, it is to recall, not Barrio 
the teacher or : the moralist," not Barrie 
the jester, ; ; butBarrie;'.the ' playwright 
with an original genius, whose lines and 
situations dinger in the memory:; There 
is in them.always a smile and a tear, 
and often, as in Mary Rose, a haunting 
sense , of y something, unseen behind - the 
reality./of, things/. which strikes some 
unknown chord, in our being.*’ r , 
l ; Story;writer, essay writer, play writer, 
he dias played all. these parts for more 
than'half -a century, since he. began his 
newspaper.'life in The office where the 
Editor of the CN was to 1 follow him.' 

' He ‘htobk up the harp - of life/and'struck 
oh/ allits Strings' with might.' The 
echoes ‘he ' awakened - 'will • long * survive ■ 
him. No man of his generation is nlore 
sure of immortality. 


Through Storms and Floods 
and Crocodile Streams 


A lady of Sydney, New South Wales, 
tells the C N in fuller detail the 
story of the medicine man Kangoola 
and the boy Smiler. . 

• Smiler was a poor boy who, returning 
to his native bush, became afflicted with 
leprosy, but was sure that if lie could 
return to Fort Roper, in .the‘Northern 
Territory, his old employer, a policeman, 
could cure him. 

Kangoola the medicine man was sure 
he himself could/bring about a cure, 
part of the treatment being the. burning 
of/strips of paper bark on the boy's 
flesh ; but Smiler persuaded his aged 
friend.to take him to the white man. 

Kangoola belongs to the Caledon Bay 
tribe, the fiercest natives in Australia, 
but they lent their aid and accompanied 
Kangoola and Smiler on the first part 
of their journey, assisting in carrying the 
boy through flooded rivers, and making 
him comfortable in the thunderstorms. 

Smiler was very weak, and could not 
travel mere than a few miles a‘day. 
When the Caledon Bay tribe fell back, 


Kangoola took him on his shoulders, 
'swimmingswollen rivers with him, wad¬ 
ing through, wide stretches of swamps 
and crocodilednfested streams. For 
300 miles- he carried on/- and during 
this strange journey, such-is the power, 
of compassion in the savage '• breast, 
that even hostile tribes through which 
. the. two travelled lent their aid. __ 

At last Kangoola staggered into Roper 
River station and found the policeman. 
Constable Heathcock, rather, aghast 
because he had reason to fear that, the 
medicine man might have caught the 
disease, telephoned to Darwin. A lorry 
took the two on a nightmare drive 
through the bush to railhead at Mata- 
naka, and from there they were taken in 
a special train compartment to Darwin. 

The whole journey undertaken by 
Kangoola took nine months. Smiler is 
now in the sanatorium there, but the 
heroic Kangoola has also to be detained 
in quarantine, lest his noble deed should 
have been performed at the terrible cost 
of contracting the disease. 


Round the World on Petrol Cans 
and Tomato Tins 


M iss Earjiart is going round The 
world on petrol and tomato juice; 
Over the world's oceans and continents 
her plane carries on. : ■ / . - 

; She has chbsciv the longest way-round 
the globe. She soars above-the Atlantic ! 
and the. Pacific,; sighting:nearly every, 
continent and every sea. So'used arc 
we to marvels' that all we think’ is ThatT 
-Miss EarhaTtvand Ther navigator; Cap¬ 
tain Nponan/may, hope to acid ohe more 
rebord to the f many that' crowd "oiv us 
every year, and : nearly every month/ • v 
. lYet' there' is sometlifiig to 'stir tis inThe 
■ thought • of . this determined - latly sitting .< 
in: the pilot’s seat* of her plane, her eye 
glued to the'dials in front of her. 

A desert may be below with a sand¬ 
storm coming up, or a sea with a gale 


cresting the. waves, but she: has no 
eye for either. She must only look at 
the compasses, the height, and speed 
recorders, or any 011c of the other ninety- 
odd recorders. 

$0. absorbed and concentrated, is she 
that she carries, an alarm clock to wake 
her. up from her contemplation anti 
repiind v her, that, the petrol supply in 
one of the tanks is about to run out. 

/ Keep your eye on the board and your 
9ar against the alarum , is the motto of 
,tlus : world flier.; She lias hardly, time to 
eat a. sandwich; If she feels’she needs ' 
support* she Ten ocks: cV hole "in a ; tomato 
tin and drinks the* j nice througli a straw/ 

: The petrol caii and the tomato tiii— 
these arc the mainstays of this astonish¬ 
ing flight/; '. 


A strangk tale comes from the ; 

Transvaal of a girl who felf asleep 
30 years ago, and '.has now awakened a 
woman of 48. ; 

-: Anna Swanepoel kissed hex: mother 
Good-night in the. village where they 
lived in 1907.^ She woke-in hospital, ; 
where she had been for the last 17. years. 

She hacl awakened once’ perhaps* 
twice, before, but hacl fallen bade into 
a' sleep like that of one who is afflicted 
with sleeping sickness. Only the doctors - 
and nurses knew of her, and how she 
fared during her long years of sleep. 


None could now . say how it ; .began, 
because all her -relatives sleep: the’sleep 
from-which There is no'awakening here. 

• Now. that once , more her eyes have 
opened intelligently 011 the world, and 
slieis fully .conscious; she is a child rather ■ 
than a* middle-aged woman/or-- even : a 
girl on thebrink of womanhood. In 
hospital, she .plays with dolls and reads 
childish comic papers. 

It is said that even now.she will never 
leave her bed, but why ar^cl how sleep 
fell on her "and remained with her so 
long is a problem for the doctors. 


High Hopes at Wimbledon 



lyilaa AMco Marblei USA 


-Senorita Llzana, Chile - Henner Henkel, Germany 


Three players whose progress at Wimbledon is being watched with particular Interest 


STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF FIVE BIRDS , 

The Babies Who Fell 
Out of Their Nest 

A Kent correspondent sends us this 
story of the strange adventures of five little 
chaffinches . 

As I was crossing‘ the' terrace to ward 
the house.I saw a chaffinch fly out from 
the creeper above one of- the windows. 

Guessing that there Would be. a nest, 

I went to look, and shw that it was 
hanging upside-down,' empty. On the 
ground below were four birds a day old. 
Though they were cold, they soon revived 
in my warm hands, and opened their 
beaks to be fed.. . 

Climbing up to the nest, I- tucked it 
’ securely on the ledge above the window, ‘ 
popped the babies in, and had hardly ’’ 
turned my back before the mother flew 
to the neat and sat on the mites.. Some¬ 
thing made me go to the spot where I 
had found them lying, and there, tucked 
under a geranium, lay one more bird. 
Though I had to frighten the mother 
away to put it in the nest, she came back 
as soon as I had gone. 

All went well: She fed them, and f 
chirped to them, and se6mcd : so happy, ; 
and when night fell she'waV sitting on \ 
the nest * with all : five babies tucked- 
snugly under her. The next day hap¬ 
pened a lamentable thing, for the nest 
was once more upside-down and all the 
babies on The ground. This time they 
had been there much longer,' and two 
were dead and the other three very cold. 
But once; again warmth revived them, 
and this time,, tying the nest* in place ; 
with string, I put them back/and soon ’ 
the mother was with them again. At, 
the time of going to press all is well. 

The Coronation Far Away 

The C N:has been delighted to receive < 
.accounts of Coronation*rejoicings;in far*: j 
-away corners of the Empire, all showing ? 
.great enthusiasm; among The, natives, v.! \ 

We ;much -regret that iff-is; : too date to I 
record these .quaint ceremonials, but our j 
readers, will be interested to know that' 
the: wonderful scenes in’ London have : 
been matched in various ways by pic¬ 
turesque celebrations in every part of; 

; the dominions overseas; v v//-.// '■/.: 

THINGS SEEN 

An ice-cream carton thrown from a: 
coach in London narrowly missing a : 
cyclist. 

A Tomtit hatching 11 eggs in a letter-^ 
box in daily use at Wiclcford, Essex. i 

. Three bags of shavings and a heap of 
old papers strewn in a Lewisham street. 

A mongoose on a lead at Hammer¬ 
smith Underground Station. 

THINGS SAID 

Nothing bad or fraudulent ought to be 
advertised.. . - / . Sir Josiah Stamp 

' \Ve should make it clear to the world 
that’we are prepared to make any .sacri¬ 
fice that will secure justice to humanity. 

// . . . J • Mr Angus Watson 
, Bring out in fulF every regrettable 
incident which may occurTn the British 
Coronation. Secret orders to the Italian Press 

The honest advertiser is robbed of 
part' of his reward by the dishonest 
advertiser. Mr W. B. Robertson, ; 

The policy of Britain to insure world 
peace is identical with our own. ’* I 

Turkish Prime Minister 1 
;; The Government scheme is to give us 
a million more cows, but does not say 
what we are to do,with the milk from 
: another million cows. A Dorset farmer l 

Greater than all possible man-made 
achievements would be revival of 
religious ardour/ Mr E. B. Osborn . 
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Ships and Planes * Horse and Rider * Sea-Birds at Home 



Outward Bound—The P & O liner Strathmore passing Gravesend on its way to the open sea ; and, on the right, 
an artist sketching the schooner General A.W. Greely, which leaves New Jersey this week for a voyage to the Arctlo 




?/ .Well Cleared—Philip.Gardner of Farnham In Surrey ’ New R A P Planes—A formation of Bristol Blenheims In flight. These and many 

with his horse Joby taking a Jump in fine style other new machines will be seen at the R A F display at Hendon on Saturday 
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Age of Visions There is Much To Be Said 

For Our English Climate 


IT IS COMING 

Free Television Show 
in London 


Biggest Flower 
the World? 


SCIENCE MUSEUM'S SIX SCREENS 

Television is here, and anyone who 
will go to the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, may sec it any day of 
the week. 

It has made a tremendous jump in 
the last few years, and a still bigger one 
since Mr J. L. Baird, the Father of. 
British Television, first transmitted the- 
image of Television Jack on October 2, 
1925. Television Jack, as C N readers 
know, >vas a battered .ventriloquist's 
doll; and appears at the entrance to 
the special Television Exhibition in the 
place of honour. 

The Mysteries Explained - 

The handmade apparatus with its 
revolving lenses' which televised Jack 
is now on show, but beyond it in the 
Exhibition Gallery stretches a vista of 
the inventions. which others have 
created to extend Mr Baird’s original 
idea. He had shown the possibilities. It 
soon became clear that its value was 
worth the attention of large engineering 
organisations and the researches of 
highly-trained specialists. Their' con¬ 
tributions are spread out before us at 
South Kensington. 

An expert guide is needed to under¬ 
stand their meaning, and such a guide is 
continually there at stated hours. He 
will explain how the electrons which 
are the, foundation of. broadcasting 
sound have been converted to the uses 
of television in broadcasting light; and 
will show the uses of cathode valves, 
much magnified editions of those we. 
see. in wireless sets, and of electronic 
'cameras. What most strikes the un¬ 
scientific ; observer is the contrast be¬ 
tween Mr Baird’s early apparatus and 
his later constructions, as well as the 
imposing' structure of a .complete Mar¬ 
coni transmitter such as is employed at 
Alexandra Palace. , 

Scenes From Alexandra Palace 

If the effort to take all this in at one 
visit is too. much the visitor may turn 
to the demonstration room, where arc 
half a dozen television receivers made by 
different firms, each in its own cubicle. 
On all these • receivers, mostly the size 
of a sheet of foolscap, is flashed at 
various hours of the day either a film 
in progress at a neighbouring ldnema or 
an actual occurrence broadcast from 
Alexandra Palace. . . ■ 

In these pictures may be seen the 
advance made from the fuzzy or misty 
reproductions of a few years ago. The 
faces are clear, the voices proceeding 
from them/easily heard. In a crowded 
picture, like that of a dance, the figures 
are small but clear, and the promise 
held forth by them is that a kinemato- 
graphic film may before, v6ry long be 
, televised to the home. 

Sam Conroy's Suit 
is Shrinking 

Someone ought to buy Sam Conroy 
a new suit of clothes.' 

It would take the place of his life-, 
saving suit, which has been in action 
three times, with Sam inside it\> and is 
now showing signs of shrinking. n 

Sam’s last successful dive was made 
the other day to save a little girl who 
had fallen into the Leeds-Liverpool 
canal. ' Hers was the third life he had 
saved, and if he has to go in again the 
. suit will not stand it 1 

Bradford, where Sam lives, is famous 
for its woollens, and might take the 
matter in hand and give him another 
suit of its best for Sundays, 


|7 verytiiing comes to him who waits, 
^ even that reversal of the seasons 
which enables our northern hemisphere 
to revel in summer sunshine while winter 
is working its will in the lands south of 
the Equator. 

We were shivering through dreary 
frigid days a few months ago while our 
Test cricketers were playing their game 
in a- sun-bathed Australia. Now, the 
tide having turned, we h ave New Zea¬ 
landers here playing cricket in summer 
sunshine'while snow is falling on their 
homes 12,000 miles away, while South 
Africa and .Australia arc lashed by 
winter deluges so torrential as to sweep 
away the work of masons and builders. 

Our visitors from these far lands do 
not share the impatience' with which we 
herald the rapid changes in weather 
peculiar to an English summer. We 
cannot plan open-air functions in 
advance with any sense of security, 
for we never know what strange form 
meteorological conditions will assume 
in the course of a day or two. 

Such variability is a delight to ther 
man from the tropics, where, when rain 
sets in, it lasts for weeks, and when sun¬ 
shine .resumes its daily reign there is no 
relief from long and scorching heat. 


Coronation visitors from Kenya tell 
us that to them one.of the greatest 
wonders of modern England is Daylight 
Saving. This is impossible to them in 
their' colonial home. So near are they 
to the Equator that day and . night are 
of equal length all the year round. With 
them it is true, as it was for the Ancient 
Mariner, that 

The sun*s rim dips ; the stars rush out ; 

At one stride comes the dark 

It is always Summer Time there; dawn 
at six in the mornhig, and, without 
the intermission of our lgvely. twilight, 
darkness sharp at six, when every door¬ 
way and window must be shrouded with 
nets lest poisonous mosquitoes, attracted 
by the lights within, enter to strike the 
occupants with disease. 

There is much to be said for our 
maligned British climate, and glad are 
our kinsmen from overseas to renew 
acquaintance with it, to experience once 
more its vagaries of alternate smiles and 
little chilly frowns. It kicks the extremes 
of tropical conditions, the horror of the 
cyclone, the disabling fierceness of 
tropical heat and glare, and in winter it 
still permits us /to follow our lawful 
occasions little impeded. 


The Cobra and the Nettle Tube 


W is say in our pride that man is the 
only creature capable of delivering 
a blow at a distance, as when he shoots 
an arrow or bullet, or knocks over his 
prey with a stone or a boomerang. But 
it is dangerous to generalise, as 
something happening at the Zoo has 
reminded us. 

The Zoo has just received a consign¬ 
ment of South African cobras which act 
at a distance. We commonly imagine 
that unless a snake is in contact with us 
it cannot injure us ; but these cobras can 
wound from afar, shooting out their 
deadly venom several feet. 

Their doing so seems at first sight to 
contradict all we know about snake 
anatomy. We know that the fangs of 
the poisonous snake are pierced by a 
channel into which opens a sac containing 
the venom. As the snake bites the 
fangs press on the sacs and press the 
poison down through the tooth into the 
wound. : But the damage cannot be 
done unless the snake bites. 

The spitting cobras at the Zoo, how¬ 
ever, can eject their poison to a distance 
as the result of a marvellous adaptation. 

The snake when annoyed tosses up its 
head, and in doing so brings its fangs 
into a horizontal position, so exerting 


pressure on the sacs and causing the 
poison to be ejected with violence into 
the air; and as the reptile is facing its 
victim it is the object aimed at that 
receives the deadly stream. 

Nettles are out everywhere in the 
country and many incautious hands and 
arms are being stung. Who among the 
unwary realises that there is in the. 
mechanism of the hateful weed . a 
similarity to the principle actuating the 
venom of the cobra ? 

What we call the stinging hair of a 
nettle is really a marvellously fine tube, 
thinner than the finest needle. At the 
tip of the tube is a minute knob or bulb ; 
at the other end is a sac of poison, like 
that of the snake. 

So fine is this nettle tube that at the 
merest touch the knob is broken off, and 
the same touch exerts pressure on the 
poison in the sac at the base, which is 
instantly caused to flow through the 
tube and into the wound which the 
piercing weapon has made in our flesh. 

- Here the weapon of the nettle has its 
counterpart in the poison mechanism of 
the snake. Fortunately plants cannot 
squirt their poison at us ; but there are 
many which shoot out seeds as the cobra 
does its venom. 


Buried History By the Thames 


T he little River Cray, rising at Orping¬ 
ton and falling" into the Darent 
a mile from Hartford, is only eight miles 
long, but such is the importance of 
watercourses to civilisation that it 
supports- and gives its name to five 
centres of population, and again and 
again one or other of these places comes 
into the news. 

Today it is Cray ford once more, with 
a skull hundreds of years old unearthed 
during excavations. There is always 
something ancient that is new from 
Crayford, whose name, scholars say, is 
the Crccganford of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. One incident occurring there 
is the only piece of evidence we have 
that London, deserted by the Romans 
in 410, survived until 457. 

In that year, the Chronicle tells us, 
Iiengist and his son fought against the 
Britons" at the place which is called 
Crecganford and slew 4000 men, where¬ 
upon the Britons forsook Kent and in 
great terror'fled to London. 

But our museums tell us of a Crayford 
hundreds of thousands of years older 


than Rome or the civilisation of the 
Saxons. There was found here a few 
years , ago one of the most dramatic 
tableaux ever revealed in our land; 

It was a heap of flint tools and 
chippings. Hundreds of thousands of 
years ago Crayford was a centre for the 
production of tools and weapons for 
men who had never wielded bronze or 
iron. Here, where modern guns are 
made today, were the remains of their 
primitive arsenal-workshop—the tools 
they had discarded and the pieces 
chipped off in making them. 

With the heap lay the remains of a 
woolly rhinoceros which these Stone Age 
men had slain and eaten, and scattered 
about in the soil were the remains of 
many other kinds of animals now un¬ 
known. Among them was perhaps the 
finest skull of the great cave lion ever 
brought to light in these islands. 

If we could bring some mighty X-ray 
apparatus to perfection so that it would 
reveal the contents of the ground round 
Crayford we should find hidden one of 
the richest volumes of unwritten history. 


The Growth of a Giant 

After resting for five years a plant 
brought from Sumatra to New York, 
with the reputation of having the 
largest flower in the world, has suddenly 
blossomed. 

This’ exile from a far land has seemed 
so dull and lifeless that hardly anybody 
noticed it. Then one evening it'eame to 
life. Petals began to open on its stately 
column, and they were soon expanding at 
the rate of two inches an hour. 

Photographers and kinema cameras 
were brought to the spot; expert 
botanists painted its picture, some of 
them perched on step-ladders, for the, 
plant is nine feet high. Next day the: 
news spread, and the public, flocked to 
the gardens to catch a glimpse of the 
giant, which is ( well named Amorpho- 
phallus Titanum. By any other name it 
would not smell more sweet, for truth to 
say the blossom has an odour like that 
of our English toadstools which flies take 
for decaying meat. 

A Six-Hour Life 

It has a remarkable history. An Italian 
botanist found it in the mountains of 
Sumatra sixty years ago, sent its seeds 
to an Italian marquis, who afterwards 
sent young plants to Kew. At Kew the 
Titan, which grows to 17 feet in the East 
Indian jungle, never did anything so 
spectacular, and the first specimen to 
flower could hardly reach the top of its 
three-foot column.' Its bell hardly 
* reached halfway round the funnel- 
shaped sheath. 

Other blossomings did better, though 
none so well as the famous flower first 
brought to Europe, which was lashed to 
a pole carried by two men. But Kew’s 
first blossom expanded so fast that, 
beginning at 5 o'clock in the evening, it ; 
reached full bloom at 6.30, and had 
closed its brief career by 11 o’clock at 
night. ; ■> '• *■ 

There is no prospect that one of the 
Kew plants will bloom this year, for 
the time-table of this flowering wonder is , 
unknown/ and seemingly very irregular. 
It must have its times and seasons, and 
rules and regulations, known only to 
itself and Mother Nature. But as far as 
we can see it is one of the irregulars in 
the regular army of flowering plants, 
which keep their own Summer-time, ' 
without ever losing or gaining more than 
a few days. 

The Litter For the Lout 

A little party of litter louts has been 
taught a lesson. 

On to a field in a Missouri farm drove 
a family of picnickers. Out came the 
lunch basket and the feast was spread in 
the car. As each dainty was finished a 
jar, tin, carton, and paper followed each 
other through the car window on to 
the ground. 

The farmer came along and passed the 
time of day pleasantly. He then saw the 
litter scattered about, but said nothing. 
In the course of a long chat he adroitly 
obtained the address of the family, and 
bade them farewell 1 

The following morning the litter louts 
walked downstairs and out into the 
garden to enjoy its beauty, but a great 
shock awaited them. 

All the junk left on the farm had been 
returned , with the'addition of a quantity 
of broken and rusty horseshoes ! 

Pineapples For the Million 

The case of the pineapple illustrates 
the astonishing way in which articles 
once the luxuries of the very few have 
become available to all, . From British 
Malaya in a single week there are now 
shipped to the United Kingdom over 
70,000 cases of this fruit 
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A Good Deed on 
a Sinking Ship 

Remembered 20 Years - 
Alter 

Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 

On February 26 , 1918, the steamer 
Glenhart Castle was torpedoed in mid- 
Atlantic, and went down immediately, . 

As she was sinking Mr Joseph .Sadler 
came Upon a man on the promenade 
deck who was • struggling to get his 
lifebelt on,, and after giving him a hand 
with it he went to his own post. As the 
ship foundered he clung! to a . broken 
piece of timber, and afterwards climbed 
on a raft. He was picked up, and today 
he is living in Southampton. 

Now, nearly 20 years after, he learns 
that £20 has been left to him by Mrs 
Sarah Thompson, a thankoffering fot 
bis kindness in helping her hilsband in 
that bitter hour. : - 

Mr Thompson was drowned when the 
boat in which he had put off from the 
Glenhart Castle was smashed against 
the side of the sinking ship, but his widow 
has never forgotten the good deed which 
might have saved her husband's life. 

The Pictures That 
ill Never Fade 

We have already described . some 
wooden pictures made by Mr E.'W. 
Goddard of Gloucester. 

Now comes news that Mr Leonard 
Durkin of Southampton has made a 
beautiful study of Princess Elizabeth . 
with 850 pieces of naturally-coloured 
wood, some so small that they have 
been fitted into position with a pin 
point. The tiny pieces of carefully- 
chosen wood are glued to a background 
of three-ply, and when all are in place 
they , are sandpapered and given a 
coating of wax to bring out the colour. 
The finished picture glows like ail oil- 
painting, rich in light and shade. 

Mr Durkin is an expert in his art. 
His picture of the West Gate at South¬ 
ampton is in the Art Gallery there, and 
his picture of Southampton's High 
Street as it was in 1898 is in the Victoria 
and Albert, Teak, six kinds of mahogany, 
mulberry, guelder rose, lime, bass wood, 
English sycamore, Australian blue gum, 
American boxwood, are some of the 
woods Mr Durkin cuts and shapes and 
fits together with wonderful patience, 
His pictures will’never fade. 


Will the Future Wonder 
a Hayfield Is? 



The Passing of a Famous English Scene 


Pantellaria 


We all know the island of Malta, 
but some of us. have never heard of the 
island of Pantellaria. , . 

This island is now much in the news 
because it belongs to Italy and lies not 
far from Malta in the narrow sea between 
Sicily and Tunis ; and Italy is develop¬ 
ing it as an air base. It is small and 
rocky, but in the centre a former crater 
of a volcano is now a lake, and there 
are fertile valleys hidden from the sea. . 

A race of men of unknown origin has 
disappeared from it, and,left remains of 
curious dwellings and implements. 

I11 the days of the Homan Empire, 
and much earlier, this island commanded 
the trade routes both east and west, 
and also north and south. This leads 
some authorities to identify it with the 
mythical island of Calypso, the enchan¬ 
tress who beguiled Ulysses. 

Babel at a Tea-Party 

The Bishop in Jerusalem, describing 
an unofficial and friendly tea-party in 
his drawing-room to which most of the 
heads of the religious bodies in Jeru¬ 
salem had been invited, said that there 
were being spoken at the same time 
Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, Armenian, Am- 
hafic, French, German, and English. 


T he child of the future will probably 
be heard asking, " What is hay, 
•Father; the funny word’is in this old 
poem ? " And the father may reply : 

I don't knoiv, my dear. Never heard 
of such a thing . Ilay ? Ilay ? What a 
curious word. . Look it up in the 
Children's Encyclopedia . Perhaps the 
poet did not knoiv how to spell. 

A sad fact it is, but the old hay¬ 
making, with all its joy in the sunshine, 
is apparently doomed. One of the most 
famous scenes in our countryside will 
go—no more hay fields. Hay is con¬ 
demned as wasteful. Animals eat it 
because they are hungry, but it is con¬ 
demned as poor food, robbed of much 
of its original virtue. 

What the farmer is to do now is to cut 
his grass several times a year, dry lit in 
special^ appliances, and pack it up all 
green in bales. This process of grass-* 
drying is said to be so excellent that if 
used properly it will be the equivalent 
of adding 3,000,000 acres of pasture to 1 
England and Wales. 

It is literally true that all flesh is 
grass. The grass family is the biggest 
and most useful'known to man. From 
lawn grass to wheat, what a lovely 
plant it is! And science is breeding 
better grasses, every year. Soon it will 
be as stupid to grow poor grass as to 
grow poor apple trees. ' 

Grass-Drying By Machinery 

Our wet country is a land of grass, 
and of fine flocks and herds. Now that 
science is being enlisted we may hope to 
make more of the effects of the “ gentle 
rain upon the place beneath.. 

Grass-drying means more farm ma¬ 
chinery,. The grass is cut and carried to 
special driers, and machines are also 
needed to pack the green bales. 

Hundreds of foreign experts are in 
England studying these new grass 
methods, and the . whole world will 
benefit by a process which is the equiva¬ 
lent of making two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before. 

An engineer suggests making a con¬ 
tinuous grass-drier, automatically fed, 
with a self-feeding bale-maker, employ¬ 
ing only one man. No doubt ingenuity will 
soon make the process cheap and reliable. 

We are promised that, with grass-drying 
substituted for hay-making, and better 
grass, we may become independent of 
importing cattle foodstuffs for winter use. 

The question of grass has been raised 
in Parliament during the last few weeks. 


and it was interesting to have it declared 
that grass from the fields is a vital factor 
for defence. The Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture, Mr W.S. Morrison, urged the need 
for improving and increasing our crops. 
In the long run, he declared, soil and 
the climate are the unchangeable factors 
in agriculture, and in this country they 
favour the growth of good grass. 

It is said that without undue strain 
our grass yield could be increased by 
15 per cent, sufficient food fora million 
more cattle. The grazing season could 
be extended very remarkably if farmers 
applied themselves to the improvement 
of their pastures, so that cattle would be 
fed for weeks on grass instead of on 
imported oil cake. The best permanent 
pasture has three times the value of the 
average in nourishment, the best having 
ten times the value of the poorest. 

The Cheapest Food For Animals 
• Grass is still the cheapest food for 
animals, and it produces the best milk. 
Mr Morrison referred to an investiga¬ 
tion by the Milk Board which showed 
that, properly used, grass costs less 
than any other foodstuff. He also 
pointed out that the food value of 
the product of the new grass-drying 
machines is very liigli, approaching that 
of concentrated cattle foods. There will 
be over 100 of these machines at work 
this summer, and their high cost might 
be spread by cooperation in their use. 

We trust that our farmers will take 
the Minister’s' words to heart and make 
the most of the gifts Nature has showered 
on our green island. Rich meadows and 
pastures will not only provide more 
abundant home-grown food for beast 
and man in days of peace, but will be 
an additional safeguard in case of war. 
It has been stated that during the last 
war as much cargo space was used for 
the imports of food for horses and cattle 
as for people, . and one of the most 
striking memories of those who served 
in France was the huge proportion of 
space occupied by food for horses com¬ 
pared with that for men. ■ 


A New Idea With Seaweed 

Gravesend has a seaweed roof. It 
is over a factory where seaweed is to be 
manufactured into imitation leather and 
rubber. The weed will be brought up, 
the Thames in barges ; and it is claimed 
that the new material will be admirable 
for boots and shoes, upholstery, and 
floor coverings.* 


Six Legs and 
Eight Legs 

What the Spider Is Not 
and What It Is 

A confident voice came from the 
BBC the other day, saying, “ The 
water-spider is an insect.” The CN 
ventures to remind the Voice and its 
listeners that neither the water-spider 
nor any other spider is an insect. 

The spider is an arachnid, different 
in many ways from an insect. Arach¬ 
nids have four pairs of legs, insects 
three pairs ; and, whereas all arachnids 
are wingless, some 4nsccts have four 
wings; and the majority of the remainder 
two wings. Insects undergo astonishing 
changes, from grub or caterpillar to 
chrysalis to the perfect form, but arach¬ 
nids are born as they mean to go on. 

A Member of an Ancient Group 

Insects have a marvellous civilisation, 
second only to that of man himself; 
arachnids, although they may mass 
together in enormous numbers, never 
cooperate, but live individual lives 
unrelated to the efforts and labours of 
their fellows. They belong to the great 
ancient group which includes mites, 
harvest-men, scorpions, and that fas¬ 
cinating relic of past ages the extra¬ 
ordinary king crab, with its spcar-like 
tail. An arachnid is nearer in relation¬ 
ship to the shrimps and lobsters than 
to the flies and moths and glow worms. 

The name of the arachnid comes down 
to us from one of the most famous stories 
in the world, telling of the pride of a 
Lydian maiden who . was the most 
wonderful artist of her time in weaving 
and embroidering silk and wool. Thera 
may actually have been such a person, 
but. imagination has embroidered her 
story as she embroidered her texture. 
She had the daring to boast herself the 
equal in her art of Minerva herself, to 
whom was ascribed the invention of 
weaving and embroidering.. 

So we have all the details of an cxcit^ 
ing contest between the two, with every 
item described of the marvellous de¬ 
corated . webs they wove. The sequel 
was that the. enraged goddess Minerva 1 
converted her rival into a spider, and, 
as the unhappy girl's name was Arachne, 
all spiders are supposed to. have kept 
both her name and the likeness of the 
form into which she was changed. 

Mr Iwaoka Has a 
Very Good Idea 

Many ofus must have tried to express 
appreciation and gratitude, for a kind 
deed by a gift of flowers, but it has 
remained for the Japanese Laundry of 
Santa Rosa, California, to think of 
expressing gratitude by clean liticn. 

•Fourteen years ago the children of 
Mr Iwaoka, laundryman, were regular 
attendants at the Santa Rosa Child 
Welfare Centre. They were growing up 
strong and well because of the advice 
their mother received there about their 
right care and feeding. Mr Iwaoka felt 
grateful to the Red Cross for opening 
so useful a place. 

Then came the great earthquake in 
Japan. The Red Cross sent out a world¬ 
wide appeal for aid. Santa Rosa’s 
citizens contributed a good sum. “ Ah,” 
thought Mr Iwaoka, ” if they do so 
much for Japanese people when they 
are stricken I, as a Japanese, must do 
what I can for them. I will no longer 
send a bill with their washing.” Ever 
since then the RediCross Child Welfare 
Centre has had its laundry done free. 

Mr Iwaoka eventually sold his laundry 
to another Japanese, and it has changed 
hands again since then, but the tradition 
goes with dt—the Red Cross that helps 
the Japanese people shall be helped by 
the Japanese. 

What a different world this would be if 
Governments were to act in this spirit. 
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Many Inventions 

I nventions rapidly multiply in 
these days of swift progress. 
Sir. Ambrose Fleming, the in¬ 
ventor of-the wireless valve, has 
been referring to the effect of 
invention on humanity. 

Sir Ambrose is anxious that 
the machine shall not be - per¬ 
mitted'”, to. destroy or vulgaris e 
life.. It is a proper anxiety. / lie 
points to the u frightfully ir 
creased speed of vehicular traffic 
which has brought not only deat l 
and danger to our roads but a 
T subconscious anxiety now' : ir 
volved even in a walk along any 
country road/' . , . 

; No longer can one walk i 
the glorious English countrysid 
without a thought save in th 
enjoyment of lovely scenery 
What r once soothed the nerves 
becomes a scene of anxiety ancjl 
care. Look out ! Be careful 
As for noise, the cities nevei 
cease their din, and the town 
dweller becomes a creature o 
nerves, finding it difficult to 
sleep. The crowds too often wear 
a worried look, troubled riot-only, 
by the . clamour, but by the 
uncertainty of employment. 

. There are phases of unmixec. 
good, such as the application of 
wireless to ships; but in most; 
cases the new appliance brings 
both good and evil. The petrol 
engine has changed all our lives, 
and has killed hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of/people. At the safne 
time it / has expanded life for 
millions. It has both created and 
destroyed employments. The 
aeroplane/ one of its offshoots, is 
changing the world before our 
eyes, drawing it together for good 
while furnishing a new and ter¬ 
rible weapon of war. 

Many inventions call for the 
enlargement of education. It is 
all-important that the new 
generation should be schooled not 
only to understand machines but 
to understand their use and the 
results of that use. Only an 
informed * generation can create 
social conditions in which ma¬ 
chines will be handled entirely 
for good and will be deprived of 
their terrible possibilities for evil. 
; The.children of today inherit a 
marvellous wealth of ideas that 
have arisen in the fertile minds 
of a relative handful of the 
human race. If invention went 
no farther we possess the means 
to make life a proud thing to 
own ; to confer comfort and cul¬ 
ture upon all. 

But invention follows inven¬ 
tion, each new idea germinating 
to create a fresh harvest. Hap¬ 
pily some youthful spirit reading 
these words may live to add to 
the great human stock of happi¬ 
ness. Let Youth be highly 
ambitious ! 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Peace Time War Roll 
With the expansion of the Royal 
Air Force the number of flying 
fatalities is rapidly increasing. 

There were actually 61 such deaths 
in the RAF in the first five months 
of this year, and the number of aero¬ 
planes. crashing to ruin in these 
accidents was 39. This in peace and 
in an easily-flown • land!. A con¬ 
stant stream of new lives and new 
-machines is needed to maintain an 
ajr force in actual warfare. 

Let us. not forget that'these 61 
deaths , so easily • summarised mean 
the loss of 61 specially picked and 
specially trained young men,-hardly 
more than boys. Each one of them 
died for the nation. 

' © 

It Must Surely Be Clear 

By IV!r Anthony Edon 

|t must surely be clear to all that, 
given the maintenance of peace, the 
world can move to a new era in which 
every section of the community every¬ 
where on its surface can gain and enjoy 
a greater measure of happiness, can 
secure a greater share of life’s blessings 
than has been possible hitherto. . .. 

- ’ . ' •. © - ' . - 

Flying Letters 

'pim Post Office is adamant about 
Penny Post. It is not to be. 

.Yet for the same three-halfpence our 
letter (so long as it does not weigh over 
half an ounce) is soon to be taken by 
aeroplane to any part of the British 
Empire. Very soon the Three-Half¬ 
penny Imperial Post will be a reality. 

No special posting or stamp or 
postal box-will be required. We need 
only drop our letter in any ordinary 
letter box and, hey presto!, the 
missive will be whirled at frantic 
speed to our brother in Australia or 
our uncle in Kenya. 

• © 

Hats Off 

To the C N note last week about 
Dr Busby, headmaster of West¬ 
minster, who kept his hat on in the 
presence of King Charles, a correspon¬ 
dent adds the poetic recollection of 
Dr Boms. Dr Borus always bowed to 
his class before beginning the morning 
lesson, because: 

There may be some great men before us, 
Said polite old Dr Borus . 

© 

An Old Customer 

The scene, is a great road in Kensing¬ 
ton and on the kej*b is a little 
brown terrier. He gives three snappy 
barks, the policeman looks up, holds 
out his arm, and the terrier passes. 

“ Do you often hold up traffic 
for a dog ? " somebody asks the 
policeman, who looks at the terrier 
with a smile and says, “ Oh, he's an 
old customer." 

Then the traffic moves on, and 
London is itself again. 


News From New Zealand 

This May greeting to C N readers 
comes from our New Zealand corre¬ 
spondent. 

Jt is May Day. That is autumn here* 
The leaves of the oaks, chestnuts, 
and poplars are turning golden and 
falling off in golden showers. The 
chrysanthemums and dahlias have 
finished blooming, and there arc very 
few flowers in the gardens. 

Football and hockey are now in full 
swing, and tennis and cricket closed 
down for the season at Easter.- 
Everyone has brought out his or her 
woollen clothing, after the. warm 
summer months. There have only 
been a few frosts yet. People are 
gathering round blazing fires now, and 
making use of hot-water bottles. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

kinema roof has been raised 
four feet. To accommo¬ 
date films of high life ? 

• 0 . - 

^pplks give off gas. Good for a Tight 
diet; 

. ■" 0 

A-Boy should be trained to be helpful 
. in the house. ; He soon gets in the way. 
□ 

Dogs'. have often made a hit on the films. 
They arc usually better at catching. 
0 

Jt was said of an actress that she held 
the stage. She thought she was 
going to bring down the house. 




/ Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 


If farmers sow 
wild oats 


Little men are often shy. Want , to 
be drawn out. . . 

. - B . ... 

gnoES reveal the wearer’s character. 

l If you don’t want it revealed take 
them off and stand on your dignity. 

' J ' 0 

A lady is flying round the world for 
' ’ fun. Expects to have a high time. 

* / 0 

The Farmer’s Union has decided r 
that lavender is a vegetable. 

They must be off the scent. 

- ' © 

The Broadcaster ; 

C N Calling the. World 

Qver 15‘ million small savers in this 
.. country have now £3006,000,000 to 
their credit. 

J^OGS with blind people travel free on 
New York’s buses. 

President.Kemal lias given all his 
' property .toThe Turkish nation. * 

:: JUST AN IDEA 1 

It is true, somebody has said , that 
half the cruelty in ' the world comes from 
stupidity . 



A Little Thing 

By the Pilgrim 

J ohn earned a shilling or two by 
taking out orders after school. 

A merry boy, he was always willing 
to do anyone a good turn, and soon 
fell into the habit of knocking gently 
at Mrs Leech’s. back door, and then 
walking right in. “ It’s only me,".he 
would call out. “ I’ll just put the 
groceries on the shelf," he would.say; 
“it will save you getting up, you 
know." 

Becoming more friendly with the 
old lady, who was badly crippled with 
rheumatism, he would look in the 
kitchen and ask, “Any errands, for 
me ? Any firewood to chop ? Would 
you like the coal bucket filled up ? " 
; And often there would be something 
he could, do, and Mrs Leech would try 
to push a few pennies into his hand; 
but he always went out quickly. “ No, 
I like doing it," he would say, and go 
off whistling. 

When the factory closed down 
John’s father had nothing to do for a 
fortnight. His son told Mrs Leech 
about it, and Mrs Leech told her next- 
door neighbour who worked in a big 
store; and the next-door neighbour 
told the manager of the store, and the 
manager gave John’s father the best 
post he has ever had. . . 

High Noon 

Oil, the high noon, and the clear noon, 
The noon with golden crest ; ... 
When the sky burns, and the sun turns 
With his face to the way of the west! 

How swiftly he : rose in the dawn of his 
•" strength;..' ■'. '/ /.Vo J C ' 

How slowly he crept as 1 the morning 
.. wore by;/ ,. *’* V- - -. ? 

Ah’, steep was the'Climbing that ’ led 
him at length . A r/.,- ■ 

To the height of his throne in the blue 
summer sky. /■. ; ■ 

Oh, the long toil, and the slow toil,' 
The toil that may not rest/ : / 

Till the sun looks down from his 
. journey’s crown - 0 -. ■ : > • 

To the wonderful way of the west 1 

Henry Van Dyke 

■' " ' © > ..;/■■■/. 

By the Fire 

„ “ See yonder there—that’s . :ny 
friend.”. — 

A-The; fire? said the child. •'* ; ' ; - 
• “It has been, alive as long as I 
have,” the.man ,made answer; • “ We 
talk and think together all night long.” 

The child glanced quickly at him 
■in her surprise,’ but he had turned his 
eyes in their former direction, and was 
musing as before.■ /■•■ • • -;' - 
. “ It’s.like a book to me (he said), 
the only book I ever learned to read ; 
and many an old story it’ tells me. 
It’s music, for I should know its-voice 
among: a thousand, and there are 
other voices in its roar. It has its 
pictures, too. You don’t know how 
many strange faces and different 
scenes 1 trace in the red-hot coals. - It’s 
my memory, that fire, and shows me 
all my life.” Charles Dickens 

An African Girl’s Prayer 

. O.Thou Great. Chief, light a candle 
in my heart that I may see what is 
therein and sweep the rubbish from 
Thy dwelling-place. 
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the Savage Tribe Growing Up to Rule itself 

African Chief in His Court of Justice 


One of our travelling correspondents 
has been to see the Gold Coast , and . lie 
sends us this picture of life in that part 
of Native Africa, where he called to see 
the Court of Justice at ivorh under the 
Paramount Chief. 

KTations are like people. In their in- 
^ ^ fancy we call them tribes; in their 
youth they acquire the arts and crafts ; 
in middle age they achieve some wisdom. 
Then'they grow old and pass away. 

The history of man on earth is the 
record of the rise and fall of nations. ; 

Will the British Empire vanish in 
time as did the Roman Empire and the 
rest? We could answer that question 
more easily if we could foresee the growth 
of ideals. Empires do not perish for lack 
of physical resources, but through lack 
of vision. 

One way of making a shrewd guess 
as to the survival value of the British 
Empire is to examine some fundamental 
phase of it. For example, think for a 
moment of your daily life. What is the 
most fundamental thing after love ? 
Is it not justice ? Nations that have 
endured have always held justice sacred. 
They have administered it to rich and 
poor alike, irrespective of race: or creed. 
If .wo find a Government giving the 
native people a square deal wc know 
that one fundamental thing is right. 

When you play your games you prob¬ 
ably find the groAvn-ups leaving you 
alone. If they play with you it is 
generally as a kindness. Their games 
are not your games. But your games 
. were once their games. 

Now, it is a peculiar thing that if 
you were prevented from playing, say, 
hunting games you would grow up 


always wanting to play them. At every 
stage of the development of each indivi¬ 
dual he has need to do certain things. 
It is the same with tribes and nations. 

On the Gold Coast the British came 
to govern great tribes of Africans who 
had been a little while before nomad 
warriors, brave but cruel. These people, 
the Akans, Averc in their infancy. 

It was natural for them to be cruel 
at that period of their development. 
Now they .have passed it, and instead of 
wandering about killing their neighbours 
they inhabit villages, lead orderly 
lives, and grow half the world’s cocoa. 

Iii governing these people the British 
follow a Avisc rule. Instead of trying to 
make them like the white man they 
encourage them to be themselves. They 
want these people to pass, little by little, 
from primitive ways to the more 
complex life of older civilisations. 

That does not mean that the ideal 
is. that the African shall become the 
counterpart of a European, but that he 
shall become, in 'the fullness of time, a 
fully developed man in his oavii culture. 

One day the writer set out on-aToiig 
straight road ■ dividing the green bush 
like a sword slash. It is ivonderful 
to find these roads right in the heart of 
Africa ; and an Englishman feels a sense 
of pride that we are doing for that 
African land Avhat the Romans did for 
our own .land a thousand years ago. 

The writer was going to listen while a 
Paramount Chief administered justice 
in his court. The justice he was going 
to administer was not British justice, 
biit Akan justice. .By leaving these 
peoples to administer their own courts 
avc give them a chance to develop their 
own idea of fair play. 


F §\i 


!■' fk sM 




Listening to a Paramount Chief 
sitting as a judge, acquitting and con¬ 
victing, fining .and admonishing, sets 
us thinking of a session with the head¬ 
master, at school. It was just like that. 
This Chief, avIio governs a territory as 
big as Yorkshire, is left alone by the 
British to govern his own people by 
customs, and laws handed down for 
hundreds of years, and only recently 
put into law books. 

These native chiefs cannot sentence a 
man to death, but only’ to fines up to 
^25. The Gold Coast cocoa farmer can 
Jive on that in grand style for a year. 

The pi-occedings in‘the Paramount 
Chief's court Avere as orderly as an English 
assize court. There Avas the Paramount 
Chief sitting as judge with a gold crown 
on his head. There were his counsellors, 
rather like a jury, but with powers To 
advise the Chief. There Avas a dock, and 
in-it an African prisoner. There Avere 
clerks of the court writing everything 
doAvn. ■ There were witnesses. Only one 
thing was missing—lawyers. It is because 
aa t c Avant the Akan laws to develop and 
evolve.that avc want no English-trained 
kuvycrs in. the courts of the Chiefs. 

Yuba, the prisoner, leaned with his 
ebony arms on the rail of the dock, and 
blinked his eyes at the court. A woman 


witness was speaking, She was telling 
how the accused had “ washed her in 
medicine, M an act derogatory to the pride 
of her husband and his family. They 
stood in, a little group in the court. 
They had come to demand compensation. 
It Avas . explained that a AA r ashing in 
medicine really meant magic. That Avas 
the real offence—witchcraft. 

The Chief here' had to establish facts, 
and he did so promptly. If it was the 
case that this woman had been washed 
in medicine, and Yuba in the dock had 
done it, the verdict was guilty. It was 
not disputed that to do that thing in 
that way was contrary to the laAv of the 
Akans, and in that court no other law 
mattered. Yuba Avas fined £3 13s 4d. 

There were, two other cases that after¬ 
noon. 'One concerned the OAvnership of 
a cocoa farm, for nearly all the subjects 
of this Paramount Chief were cocoa 
farmers, though nearly all could tell 
stories of the days Avhen their grand¬ 
fathers had boasted of enemies slain. 
Under the careful guidance of its British 
rulers, Avhat was not long ago a savage 
tribe is groAving up to full nationhood. 

There is no greater guarantee that 
our Empire will survive than such scenes 
of justice under the guiding hand and. 
the seeing eye of the people governed. 


Captain Cook's Island Becomes 


an 


A Gold Coast farmer cutting the pods from a cacao tree 


C aptain Cook has been dead 158 years, 
but his work goes t marching on. 
lie gave us Australia and New 
Zealand, Which, the abode of savages 
and strange birds and beasts in his 
day, are now Dominions, whose Prime 
Ministers are now in London conferring 
:on the conduct of the Empire. 

Air communications arc among the 
subjects they have. been discussing. 
As the British airway round the Avorlcl 
is now complete in plan except as 
regards the Pacific, it is proposed to close 
that gap by a route from Auckland 
through Samoa, and on to the Fanning 
Islands, from Avhich, by the invitation 
of the United States, avc might be 
able to use Hawaii as a further 
stepping-stone to the coast of California. 

The point in the Fanning Islands at 
Avhich our airmen will-aim is Christmas 
Island, some sixty miles round, dis¬ 
covered by Cook in 1777. With an 
immense voyage yet before him he was 
sailing slowly along, carefully taking 
stock of his store of provision aboard, 
when he saAv the unnamed island. 

The discovery of one more low-lying 
little oceanic territory might have left 
him unmoved had he not perceived a 
great number of turtles on shore. These 
justified a landing, for turtles made a 
welcome addition of fresh food. 


As a thankoffering, for this happy 
discovery Cook decided to plant the 
barren island. He caused a number of 
coconuts to be placed in promising 
positions in the soil, soAved seeds of 
melons, and planted yams. Then, the 
end of December having come, he named 
his discovery Christmas Island. ! 

Like many another sca-steeped little 
land, tlic island might have remained 
useless to white men, but, Avhatever 
happened to his yams and melons, his 
coconuts greAV and multiplied so abund¬ 
antly that in course of time it paid men 
to go in tiny trading ships to collect the 
nuts and their copra for the thousand 
uses to which these products are put by 
modern manufacture. / • 

So flic name of this .distant British 
possession Avas kept alive. Now the British 
Government has colonised the island in 
earnest, establishing there a resident 
official Avith a wireless station ; and the 
British planes Avhich are to span the 
Pacific will alight there in the course of 
their ocean crossing. 

Wc wonder if they Avill find a bottle 
that Cook left; it contained the deed 
he drew up Avhen he took possession of 
the island in the name of George the 
Third, and it bears the signatures of 
himself and Charles Clerke, captain of 
liis second little ship Discovery. 
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The sudden storms that have come upon us in these summer months must have set many 
people thinking of a problem which is constantly in the minds of the electrical engineer, the 
question of the free electricity in space. Nobody knows what electricity is, and of all the 


familiar things of everyday there is none we k 
runs through space, allowing us to tap it here 
best of our insulations, so that there are thos 


jyjANY mysterious electric happen¬ 


ings in the air from time,to time 
have pointed to the possibility of perils 
lurking in the over-production of elec¬ 
tricity, particularly that which is poured 
out in an ever-increasing quantity in 
.the form of radio and short-wave beams 
of high frequency. 

. From time to time reports come to 
hand of tragedies due to man's failure 
to control the elusive electric current 
which, he has called into being and 
bottled up (safely, as he thinks,) in 
insulated accumulators, cables ,. and 
dynamos. This electric current is known 
to be composed of countless myriads of 
electrons, likened by Sir James Jeans' 
and other scientists to bullets which 
literally bombard us in .the form of 
wireless waves and other types of radiant 
energy. ‘ ' 

: Obviously there exists' the. possibility , 
of getting too much, and the urgent 
* necessity of bottling up the hordes of 
electrons in efficient containers, or 
directing them along' safe channels, 
becomes more and more apparent. 



The cause of the recent mysterious 
disaster to the Hindenburg has been 
ascribed to an electric charge, and the 
fact that the,fire broke out so suddenly 
as the airship came near the mooring- 
mast would tend to suggest that it was 
an electric charge in the mast which 
ignited the hydrogen as it was being 
released to facilitate landing. In think¬ 
ing it over, let us call to mind the 
strange occurrences in the vicinity of 
great steel erections such as this mooring- 
mast at Lakehurst. 

Many may remember the astonishing 
chapter of experiences which followed 
the electrification of a crane on a steel 
structure of buildings being erected in 
Portman Square, London. The crane 
was only 120 yards from the aerial of a 
broadcasting station, and so powerfully 
did the crane become charged with the 
radiations from the aerial that to touch 
it produced a violent shock with burns. 
Petrol, safety matches, and hemp were 
set alight by various methods of contact 
with the crane, from which we may 
gather an idea of the enormous risk of 
fire existing, apart 


Havoo 
wrought 
by the great 
Holborngas 
explosion in 1928 


from the terrors of 
explosions * of gas 
and electric mains. 

It is'well known 
that airships and 
aeroplanes'collect a 
considerable charge 
. of electrons in a 
prolonged passage 
through the air, ’as 
there exists (par¬ 
ticularly in dry 
atmospheric .‘con¬ 
ditions) no ' possi¬ 
bility of earthing 
the electricity while 
suspended in the 
air. The Iliriden- 
burg was provided 
with landing* cables 
adapted to release 
safely, on touching 
th)e earth, any 
atmospheric elec¬ 
tricity collected on 
the journey. These 
had reached - the 
earth, and operated 
like a . lightning 


conductor; but if the mooring-mast was 
independently charged the space be¬ 
tween it and the airship might well 
.have become a sparkgap, and, as often 
occurs between clouds when there is a 
jump from high potential to low with a 
Tightning flash as a consequence, a mere 
spark would .have caused the explosion 
in so inflammable a' gas as hydrogen, 
which was being released. . • ; 

The question arises : Why should the 
.mooring-mast have become so. electri¬ 
fied ? In the .case of the crane it was 
proved conclusively that it was due to 
the dry conditions and the proximity. of 
the broadcasting aerial.’ For this reason 
broadcasting aerials, electric cable py¬ 
lons, and even the suspended wires and 
connections, which are to a great extent 
insulated, gather considerable charges/ 
sufficient to electrify the atmosphere in 
their vicinity and produce streams of 
waves, the effect of which radio listeners 
in the, vicinity know so well; Much of 
this free electricity, together with that 
which gathers from thunder• clouds and. 
damp atmosphere (occasionally increased 
by vast outpourings from the sun when 
solar storms occur), settles on objects 
such as metal structures, which may 
become charged more or less. This may 
very well have happened to the mooring- 
mast at Lakehurst. 


It is man's rapidly increasing produc¬ 
tion and multiplication* of machines 
that raises the possibility of dire conse¬ 
quences sooner or later, and we ; may all 
speculate as to what form it may take. 


Electrons Streaming 
Through the Atmosphere 


Desearch by the General , Electric 
1 , Company of America has proved that 
various electric discharges accompany 
the operation of electrical machinery, 
literally releasing vast masses of elec¬ 


trons, whicli spread in streams through the 
atmosphere . for considerable distances, 



thus confirming the crane experiences 
referred to and being the possible 
cause of the Hindenburg disaster. These 
streams of electrons, technically referred 
to as short waves, produced sensations 
of feverishness with rises of bodily tem¬ 
perature of over two degrees in victims , 
after exposure of only 15 minutes. “ 
Think of the possible effects of more or 
less continuous exposure oh individuals, 
or. even the mass of the population, who, 
with electrical devices of one kind and 
another all round them, are receiving 
into their bodies . streams of such 
escaping radiant energy, and are all 
unaware of the insidious bombardment ! ’ 
It is not wild to imagine’ thiat such a '; 
state of things is coming about, and 
that people generally are becoming more 
and more ^victims to it. ; 


A street of dynamos In Battersea Power Station 


•.A recent Annual Report of Municipal 
Electricity Undertakings;^ in London 
revealed a loss of 85,000,600 units of 
electricity in one year’in London alone, 
It had , just leaked . away-—only about 
ten units per inhabitant, it is true, but 
illustrating the fact that there is no such"; 
tfling as perfect insulation and that , 
electrons are always escaping. \ 

• Where do they go ? . Into the atmo¬ 
sphere in some cases ; through defective 
unions in others,’ where’ the. electrons • 
generate heat and a train of tragedies ,, 
occasionally results. Some may escape ’ 
from mains into the earth (very damp 
conditions inducing- this), arid there 
results the possibility of producing such 
an explosion as once wrecked • a long 
stretch of Holborn by. igniting the gas 
main. Sometimes it is a leaky water- 
main that causes the electrons to break 
through the normally effective insula¬ 
tion, for water has a great thirst for 
electrons, as many a bathroom tragedy 
testifies. A normally safe switch and 
insulation becomes, useless' when the 
victim stands in the water and so 
becomes a first-class conductor for 



The biggest accumulator ever made In Scotland, weighin 
on Its way to Beardmore’s Glasgow works the < 
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so little about as this mysterious power that real danger in the vast quantities of free electricity for ever escaping into the atmosphere 
there but often eluding us, leaking from the where it speeds about in every direction charging steel structures with its mysterious 
o are by no means certain that there is no force. One of our contributors, has been thinking about it, and this is what he writes. 


hundreds of volts to pass freely to earth. 
But, quite apart from these' accidental 
leakages, there is always a continuous 
escape of electrons through insulating 
materials, ; no matter what they are. 
Neither rubber, vulcanite/ ebonite, glass, 
mica, -silk,; or anything.-else; offers a 
perfect obstruction to . the passage of 
electrons; they merely delay their 
passage more or less, under norhial 
conditions, and then only until decay 


and the inroad of damp facilitates a spheric envelope has become flooded 
grand rush,. and possibly a house or a with this continuous outpouring of 
church-is burnt out.; Even in passing electric energy 


/’through wires and cables the electrons 
creep. through and become free, while 
in passage, from 
Nevertheless, 
conditions £md 
known degrees of voltage. reduces! the 
loss sufficiently to make it of no con¬ 
sequence' in the ordinary handling/ of 
electricity, and' by', an .ingenious 
arrangement of fuses accidents can* be 
localised without very much difficulty. 

It is the free and uncontrolled electrons 



which by insidious operation may possess 
the chief power for mischief. The more 
experts investigate, the more evidence 
comes'to light that, together with* the 
greatly increased use of the Hertzian 
waves of radio and the enormous increase, 
in electric appliances of every kind, the 
atmosphere is becoming impregnated to 
a serious extent by waves of electrons 
speeding in ’ every direction’. Within 
only a generation the world's atmo- 


What is the ultimate possibility of some 
harmful consequence of all this ? No 
man knows, but imagination nfay picture 
an atmosphere becoming so overcharged 
that'a sudden’violent* shock/a worldwide 
flash of blue, electric flame, such as has 
been reported occasionally on‘a very 
small scale', might’ encircle the earth and 

spread devastation. .;* / • / 

That is for the imagination of some 
wild novelist to work out, and fears of 
such consequences need not trouble us 
. at all, for Mother 
Earth • has herself 
a greater thirst 
for electrons than the 
atmosphere; There 
is no possibility of 
the • atmosphere: ever 
retaining a sufficient 
super-charge of elec¬ 
trons to produce such 
a- worldwide/ flhsb. 
The solid body of the 
earth will not permit 
the . atmosphere to 
hold more, than, a 
very limited quantity 
locally ; * over-doses 
rush to earth as light¬ 
ning flashes/ and the 
rest is absorbed as 
opportunity offers, so / 
that the atmosphere, 
as regards elec¬ 
tricity, >;may be . 
likened to a/ sieve 
which, per m i t s tlie 
electrons to rush 
back to earth. 


Actually it-is in the passing back to 
earth Where the peril does exist, par** 
ticularly for those who get in the way. 
So we come back from the regions of 
fanciful fears to the serious side of this 
-menace—the ever-increasing streams of 
.electrons* - -thatare being torn from their 
atoms; and shot into; the atmosphere in 
every direction. 

-. .We know what happens when we get 
too much heat," the destructive’effects of 
too much light, the perils'of ultra-violet 
and infra-red radiations, if not rigidly 
controlled and' limited ; and we -know 
the tragedies resulting from over-doses 
or too much contact with X-rays. 
.WHat, then, may rfot be hidden Within 
this evprrihcreasing flood.of electricVays? 

. -These are alf forms ’or "manifestations of 
the same thing, ’Radiant Energy /differing/; 
only in/.degree,;.*or wave-length ,'] The' 
shorter the wave the greater the intensity 
of the bbmbardmbnt; in other words, the '. 
waves o f electrons’ beat against us with 
greater force; passing through'us, buffet¬ 
ing, impregnating our nervous systems, 
sometimes benefiting us and sometimes 
doing - great harm; according to’ the 
intensity of the onslaught. 

. Obviously, the .menace lies in getting 
toe/ much; ' experiments proving ' this 
conclusively, ' The' menace' of short 
waves and-beam radiations is very real, 
When >ve reflect on/what is being claimed, : 
in these; days/-the power to destroy 
obj'ects^at* great distances, to generate 
fires, explode guns, magazines, / fuel 
tanks, ■ and • any thing combustible; 
Already the- United States has ordered 
that no radio.transmitters of the Navy - 
are to be operated on shorter waves 
than 75 metres, on account of the risks 
involved under ' certain ‘conditions of; 
fuelling' and so oh. The mechanical 
powers .of these short-wave beams and 
rays are repeatedly, being brought to 
our..notice,, apparently with-a view/to 
admiration and. gratitude, on the part of 
the. public at the splendid progress that 
Js. being made.; but where is such inten¬ 
sive and/ e ver.-growing/ bombardment 
. leading us ? The’ human frame, it is 
well .known; has/ its limitations*as. an 
electrical container.- / 


day 


An airship and the mooring mast 
which may become electrified 


Man Imitates Nature—The Inset picture shows an electric spark, caused by *a five-million volt generator, leaping across a 
13-feet gap between spheres a* the Paris Exhibition; below is Nature’s flash which lighted up London during a recent storm 
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This is the Way To This it is That 

Bring Peace To Meh Destroys a Nation 


IY/Tany people agree that war 
Y cannot be avoided merely 
by talking about peace, and 
that it should be made possible 
for all nations to obtain real 
access to the world's wealth, the 
common heritage of all mankind. 

The C N lias never ceased to 
urge that action on these lines is 
the only true path to peace. The 
Great War, so far from spreading 
freedom, has narrowed oppor¬ 
tunity for many nations, and it is 
unreasonable to expect nations 
to be satisfied and peaceful when 
they are everywhere faced with 
the lack of opportunity. 

Not a few thoughtful men 
agree with this view. It seems 
to them impossible that we should 
risk war when, by taking the lead 
in acts of justice, we can change 
hostility to friendship. If war ever 
comes again our peaceful people 
will be called to arms as they were 
in 1914, untrained and unready; 
it is not to be thought of. 

’ It is between nations as be¬ 
tween individuals in the same 
nation. To prevent class warfare 
at home we continually seek to do 
justice as between rich and poor . 

In the last generation much 
lias been done to t)lot out the 
worst symptoms of poverty; 
if that had not been done we 
should have witnessed serious 
industrial strife and terrible ex¬ 


hibitions of ill-feeling. The vast 
and well-dressed crowds cheering 
the Coronation would not have 
been there. J 

So with foreign affairs. Let us 
aim at world-contentment; at 
raising poor nations ; at securing 
equality of opportunity. Peace 
goes with Contentment, and Con¬ 
tentment is not difficult to secure. 
‘The very extent of the existing 
inequalities makes it compara¬ 
tively simple to: take measures' 
to reduce them. . ‘ ^ 

Let us beware of uttering re-; 
proaches . to " nations who are 
poor, as though wei did not 
understand,' why they are poor. 
Perhaps we shall realise that better 
if we contemplate our own country, 
some parts, of which are much 
richer than others, , If some dis¬ 
tricts of Scotland know extreme 
poverty it is not because they are 
wasteful or .foolish, but because 
of the natural poverty of the land. 
So it is with not a few foreign 
nations. We may well study 
undeserved poverty, whether we 
find it at home or abroad, and 
may well bring human sympathy 
to its assistance. : 

But one thing in all this we 
must insist upon—it is not to be 
thought of that territories now in 
freedom should ever be allowed 
to lose their freedom. It is 
Freedom that is over all. 


J ust because we are specially in¬ 
terested in the great Dominions 
of the British Empire, and because 
we ought to have clear ideas about 
what we are doing and where we 
are going, let us remember that 
above all a nation is its people. 

If we are concerned for the 
future of the British Empire it is 
not because of its land, for of that 
there is plenty, in great variety 
and in magnificent fertility. The 
resources of the British Dominions 
are wonderful and largely un¬ 
tapped. There is virgin soil, wide- 
flung forests, magnificent mines, 
splendid power resources. There 
are the means to maintain hun¬ 
dreds of millions of people. 

But where are the people ? Al¬ 
though more .than a century has 
elapsed since the first British 
settlement was formed in Aus¬ 
tralia, there are still fewer people 
in that country than in Greater 
London, or in Belgium, or in 
Sweden, and hardly more than in 
little Bulgaria. 

Although there were white settle¬ 
ments in Canada over 250 years 
ago, that great Dominion, stretch¬ 
ing from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific seaboards, has some ten 
million people, and in the words of 
one of its own economists is 
“ mostly empty country/' 

As for South Africa, it contains 
what we call a handful of white 


people, some two million men, 
women, and children. 

And it is also true that the 
number of children born in these 
countries is continually falling, so 
that their natural increase is small 
and becoming smaller. At the 
same time the Mother Country of 
the Empire, founder and sustainer 
of these vast Dominions, is not 
replacing her own population. 
Therefore it will be increasingly 
difficult for her to send emigrants 
to her oversea territories, and 
indeed if she did so to any great 
extent her population would fall 
rapidly; she would be robbed of 
her young people and be burdened 
with an increasing proportion of 
the old and feeble. 

Here we have one of the great 
problems of the future, of the very 
near future. We do not pretend to 
be able to solve it, for who lias 
power to alter the ways of life of 
a nation? All we can do is to 
point to the facts and to ask people 
seriously to consider the future of 
their country. Men and women it 
is that make a nation, and if a 
nation fails to produce people it 
commits self-destruction. This it 
is that. destroys a nation—the 
lack of people to maintain it 
in its strength. That is the 
plain story and the plain issue, 
the most vital question before 
the British race. 


A Word For flhe Soldier 
in the Battle of Life 

nrupsE who have been down in a causing the loss of 693 days of 
. mining cage and up in an working time; in the latest year 
aeroplane declare that, surprising reported on there were only sever1 
as it seems, the cage is far more such injuries and only 26 lost days, 
exciting than the plane. The American experience has 

To be dropped like a stone deep led to the adoption of a hat of 
into the darkness is a thing un- hard insulating material capable 
forgettable. That few save the of withstanding either a terrific 
miners themselves know, the life blow or an electric current of 750 
cost of coal-getting is a matter for volts for at least a minute, 
deep regret. Every year one miner Surely our war experience 

in six is more or less seriously should teach us the wisdom of head 
injured, while one in five or six protection. In the Great War all 
hundred is killed. the combatants began by ignoring 

/ We iiiive been greatly interested, helmets; in the end every com- 

V therefore, in a report by the batant was provided with one. 

United States Bureau of Mines on Then there is that precious 

the success of protective clothing, thing the hand. We want more 
; Here is the experience of a big dandy workmen wearing gloves, 
coal concern, employing 1600 men The glove, if carefully made and 

in three mines. In January 1930 properly used, not only cuts out 

i all the men were required to wear hand and finger accidents, but 

! goggles and safety boots. The prevents the infection commonly 

year before the eye accidents arising from small injuries, 

numbered 396, costing 5839 days The same points arise in con- 
in’Tost time, to say nothing of sidering Teg, arm, and body 

1 , physical suffering ; but in 1930 clothing. Workers too often wear 

I the figure fell to 150, the next loose and baggy garments. 

: year to 55, and since to only 17. This American experience 
\{ An interesting account is given should be taken to heart by more 
: of experience with safety hats: than the coal-mining industry, 

hard hats, giving the sort of pro- We should not rest until the pro- 

. tection we afford to policemen, tcction of those who work is 

• who actually need it less than recognised to be the protection of 

• miners. In 1929 one in ten of the the nation itself. We give our 

; men wore such hats ; in 1932 and men of war a protecting uniform ; 

after nearly all wore them. In why not protect the soldiers of 

1929 there were 126 head injuries, peace in the battle of life ? 


£ The Roads That Are As 
Safe As They Can Be 

Co often we speak of our roads as pass in driving efficiency is not 
dangerous that we are apt to stern enough, for it does not 
forget that we have a Road demand any test of engineering 
System of 1500 miles which is so knowledge or of character; but 
safe that the average number of it has revealed that a considerable 
peopleTdlled on it in a year is proportion of would-be drivers 
less than the number killed every have to be refused. Hundreds of 
day on our highways. thousands of drivers are loose on 

The Safe Roads are .the Steel the roads who were granted licences 
Roads, the Railways. The Dan- * f or (he asking and ought to he 
gerous Roads are the Highways, • denied the right to drive. They are 
recently the loveliest of British a danger to themselves and the 
possessions, but now tracks on public. If they drove our trains 
which every'day 500 people are railways would be death-traps, 
killed or wounded. Why is it The lorry, which so often is the 
that the Steel Roads are safe ? cause of fatal accidents, is too 
Railways are safe because they often put in charge of young ■ 
are handled lty experts. We people who are unfit to undertake 
know that the fine fellow who so serious a responsibility. As 
drives the locomotive has had for the cars, their condition is at 
a thorough training. There is the discretion of their owners, 
no amateur (using that word in Many of those in use are obsolete, 
its sense of indicating a person Tens of thousands of cars on the 
who amuses himself with an art roads arc only fit to be broken up. 
but never studies it properly) Thousands of new ones are turned 
driving a British train. out with bad brakes. 

Or examine the locomotive The Steel Road is fenced while 
and the line, all maintained in the Highway lias often not even 
high efficiency and nothing left a path or a kerb to provide the ; 
to chance. ‘ wayfarer with a chance of safety. 

If we turn to the highway and O ur roads need to be studied in 
ask why the roads are so danger- detail and protected thoroughly, 
ous we get equally significant It is the Safe Steel Road that 
replies. A\ large proportion of is fenced in and guarded. It is 
drivers were licensed with no the dangerous road like a battle- ’ 
thought of either physical fitness field which is left open for dogs 
or mechanical capacity. The and children and jay walkers to 
.new - law which necessitates a .run into at will. 
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The King and His 
Gartered Knights 

St George's Chapel at Windsor Castle, 
one of the noblest gems of English 
architecture, adds its share to the 
stirring and lovely pageantry of these 
Coronation days. 

• In it has been held, for the first time 
since the Great War rent Europe in 
twain, a service of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter. This is an Order for 
kings and queens, princes, paladins, and 
, peers, and for those noble knights whom 
the King delights to honour. 

. Edward the Third summoned 24 of 
his most gallant knights to stand by him 
, in this noble Order, and his son the Black 
Prince was among them. They were 
invested with the Garter, about which 
are various legends, most ^ of them 
disregarded by antiquarians.. ? .. 

The Ancient Motto 

But the Garter is still worn below the 
knees of the.knights entitled to wear it, 
though it is six centuries . since King 
Edward is said to have picked it up from 
1 the ’ floor where it had fallen, and the 
words he used, Honi soit qui mal y 
pense—Shame to him who thinks shame 
of it—is still the Order’s motto. 

The Kaiser was a Knight of the Order, 
with the right to have his banner hung 
above the stall in St George’s Chapel 
where he would sit. The banner has gone; 
the seat is empty. Other stalls have their 
sovereign occupants, such as the Emperor 
of Japan, the Kings of Italy, Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark, as well as King 
Alfonso of Spain, But in this Coronation' 
/ year the service at Windsor was a family 
affair, with the King and Queen occupy¬ 
ing the . Sovereign’s stall," with Queen 
Mary, wlio like. Queen Elizabeth is a 
Lady of the Order, , and the King’s 
brothers, and 1 Prince Arthur of Con-’ 
naught next to them. , 

Few of the British Knights, from the 
Duke of Portland to the Earl of Stanhope, 
would wish’ to be absent from such an 
occasion. > One who had been a Knight 
of the Garter for twelve years could not 
sit in his allotted stall.,'He was Sir 
. Austen Chamberlain. But the;empty 
"place was occupied by one who, like 
him, had been a House of Commons 
man, and was one till a few days ago, 
Earl Baldwin, who was Sir Stanley 
Baldwin, K G, before he was created- a 
peer. Other new faces who appeared 
m the stately procession winding its way 
through the Norman gate and through 
the cloisters to the State entrance to St 
George’s Chapel were those of the young 
Duke of Norfolk and Lord Clarendon. 

The Splendour of the SceTte 

Splendid indeed is the procession, the 
Knights in their purple mantles, with 
the Star of the Garter embroidered on 
the velvet, the collar and the jewel of 
the George about their necks, the Garter 
with its motto in purple and gold about 
their knees. It marches between a 
double line of Guardsmen. 

But more splendid still the scene in 
the Chapel, all the pride and pomp of 
heraldry and power in the carved stalls, 
the heraldic flags drooping over them. 

The Prelate of the Order, the Bishop 
of Winchester, with the Chancellor, the 
Bishop of Oxford, and the Registrar, the 
Dean of Windsor, officiate at the service 
hallowed by the memories of six cen-, 
turies, and significant of the chivalry 
which unites the Sovereign to his realm. 


KISRA’S BIG DRUM 


T/Tsra was the hero and ancestor of 
^ the Borgu Chiefs of Nigeria. His 
Big Drum still calls the people to 
coronations. 

It is not the drum beaten by Kisra’s 
drummers when he came first among 
them, When it had been beaten for the 
last time for his funeral it was handed 
over as his bequest to the people of 
Kwakwa, a small island on the Niger 
near the old capital of Tsofon Bussa. 
They held it sacred, but beat it heartily 
so many thousands of times on State 
occasions that, being hundreds of years 
old, it was worn to a shell of its former 
self. But the holders have always re¬ 
plenished it, patching the wood and skin s 
and "coverings, so that just as an um¬ 
brella which has had cover and frame 
and handle' many; times renewed is still r 
the same umbrella; so Kisra’s Big Drum 
is what it always-was. To-the Borgu 
people it is Drake’s Drum, always there 
to sound a call to glory. „ ; 

It must never spend a night away 
from Kwakwa Island. Twice a year it 
is brought to the capital, Bussa, for 
high festival, and when the 
Sarki, the Chief, returns to 
his residence it is brought 
back. Going and returning, 

Kisra’s. Drum is given a 
clear road. Nobody must 
ga2e at it, nobody must 
even catch a glimpse of 
it, lest death befall them . 
before the next harvest. 

Kisra’s Drum has more 
than one call on it, but its 
greatest days are at corona- , 
tions,. or 'when the* Sarki ,;: /') 
appears,in all his glory. / " 

Then it is. the principal/ 
article of the regalia. 

There are others, Kisra’s 
kettledrums coming next 
in dignity. * These are 
camel, . drums,. like the 
halves of a huge melon, and 
; are kept • in a special hnt - 
’ behind the', mosque. The • 
religion ofthe Borgu people v . 

, is; a, mixture* of Moham -7 ’ : \ > - 

■medanisrh-and Paganism/ - — * 

The copper of these drums 
is worn into holes, but the 
skins are sound, and are beaten at the 
fast in the month- of Ramadan; * Their 
keepers were formerly captured slaves, 
renewed once a year to show the power 
of the drums; but “there have been no 
untimely deaths -among them since 
tfye coming of British rule and super¬ 
vision of the tribes. 

Other articles of the regalia are the 
17 spears. Seven of these brass-tipped 
weapons and two of iron, all engraved, 
are held in the left hand of the Sarki 
when,the oaths of allegiance are taken. 
While he holds them he calls on the 
names* of his forefathers to witness. 
Then, taking a pinch of dust from the 
ground where his foot has trodden, he 
gives it to his liege man to swallow. 
The remaining eight spears are carried 


before the Sarki in battle, and the 
keeper, so Kisra promised, will never 
feel hunger or thirst, cold or heat. They 
may never be placed on the ground. All the 
spears are produced at the yearly seven- 
days feast, though the Sarki alone may 
hold them. At the same time the three 



Beating the drum in Africa 


brass eggs which Kisra brought from the 
• East: are produced, and their contents are 
displayed, including the strings of pearls 
for the dancers at the Gani feast and the 
pebbles which the Sarki should put in 
his pocket when he goes to war. Thrown 
at the enemy, they, should produce a 
marvellous effect. 

All these things have just been told 
by the Assistant-Commissioner . for the 
region, Mr D. F. Heath, who could not 
photograph the drum because its 
coverings might not at that time be 
removed. He adds that one of the prized 
possessions of the Chief of Bussa is a 
George the Third crown piece, presented 
to the Sarki by Mungo Park when he 
stayed at Bussa on his last fatal journey- 
down the Niger. 


A Westmorland Beauty Spot To Go? 


Robert Colling Finds 
Something To Do 

Robert Henry Colling, one of Bishop 
Auckland’s unemployed miners, finds 
work enough to do in rescuing people 
from drowning. Plunging into 14 feet 
of water the other day, he saved the 
life of a boy of ten who had been 
bathing in the River Wear. His gallant 
deed is the eighth of its kind to his 
credit. Surely this man deserves some 
other work to do ! 


T here . are anxious people at. Temple 
Sowerby in the Lake Country. 
Often spoken of as the Queen of 
Westmorland villages, it shares the glory 
of the Eden valley, has two greens, old 
cottages, a tall maypole, and all the 
charm of the Crowdundle Beck. Its 
beautiful old bridge, with four arches 
and a fine balustrade, is a picture, and 
there is a mill which may have stood 500 
years, and oaks perhaps as old. 

Those who love all this loveliness 
are asking if the Government is now to 
spoil it all. There is much talk of a 
munitions dump close by, and it has 
even been suggested that the 60 acres 
for which the Government have been 
negotiating are wanted for a munition 
factory. Everyone in Temple Sowerby 
recognises the need of defence of the 
realm, but it is feared that the establish- ■ 


ment of a munitions dump or the 
building of a factory will turn this 
famous beauty spot into an industrial 
centre from which all charm must vanish. 
Not only is Temple Sowerby one of 
Westmorland’s lovely villages, it is the 
heart of a wonderful bit of country. 
Here is Temple Sowerby Manor, where 
the Knights Templars once had valuable 
possessions and where today Mrs Mc- 
Grigor Phillips is establishing a wild- 
flower reserve, believed to be the only 
one of its kind in England. Last 
autumn 20,000 wild lenten lilies were 
planted, and this spring wild birds 
have been getting to know that this 
neighbourhood is a sanctuary for them. 
Some have long known it, for here lives 
Mr Oliver Wilson the naturalist, whose 
delightful bird sanctuary attracts many 
feathered folk. 


reserved. 
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. Prisons Losing 
Their People 

New Zealand’s Good News 

In such a wonderful little country as 
New Zealand, often called the Brighter 
Britain of the South, it is only to be 
expected that there would not be many 
unfortunate enough to be in prison. 

There have been fewer people in New 
Zealand prisons during recent years, 
and, of course, that is as it should be. , 

The Controller of New Zealand Prisons 
stated recently that, whereas a. few . 
years ago there were over 1500 people 
in prison, now there, are only about 800. 

The Prisons Department is the only 
branch of the State where a decrease 
in business is a sure sign of success. 

: Indeed, the New Zealand, prison autho-. _ 
cities ;have~been finding,it difficult-to. ; 
carry ;on various prison industries: be- - 
cause there are now so few people in 
gaol to do the work l 

A Ship's Bell For 
a City 

When the liner : Mataroa made her last 
trip to New Zealand she took the bell 
that had for nearly 40 years sounded the 
watches on the old liner Ionic. 

All those years, the Ionic traded 
between England and New Zealand, and 
when at last the time came to send the 
stout old ship to the breakers the 
. company decided to offer the ship’s bell 
to the seaport city of Auckland,; New ; 
Zealand’s biggest and most northerly city.., 

While f the Mataroa ivas in the port of . 
j Auckland the Ionic’s bell’ was /handed •/ 
over to -the Mayor of Auckland, Mr ’ 
Ernest Davis, in the presence of about 
60 civic dignitaries and representatives 
of shipping interests, who attended a 
complimentary luncheon on the ship. 

The hour of two o’clock was tolled by . 
the representative of the Shaw, Savill, 
and Albion Company in handing over the - 
bell, and the Mayor of Auckland rang 
“ Change of Watch ’’ in accepting the gift, j 

From the forecastle head of. the old* 
Ionic, where it sounded the hours for so 
many years, including the perilous years 
of the Great War, the bell will go to the 
fine War Memorial Museum, one of the, 
most imposing buildings in the young city. 

Artificial Blood? 

The claim of a professor in Vienna 
to have invented in his laboratory an 
imitation of human blood has been 
received with surprise, but with some 
confidence, among people who under¬ 
stand these things. 

As we are taught at school, blood is 
not all of one kind in human beings; 
there are differences enabling the 
doctor to decide to which person one 
kind of blood belongs. Until a few 
years ago such a test would have been 
indecisive. The analyst could recognise 
the blood of a mammal, but he could not 
determine whether it was human or 
that of one of the great apes. 

' That difficulty overcome, the expert 
can now say to which of certain types 
of human beings certain examples of 
blood relate. As these varying types 
fall into well-defined groups, we may 
imagine that, if one can be artificially 
produced, all could be. 

Carrying On 

Members of the Society for the 
Preservation of Old Sheffield Tools have 
been visiting, the Wortley Iron Works, 
which are among the oldest of their kind 
in the kingdom, claiming to have manu¬ 
factured almost the first railway axles. 

On the same day the members called 
to see Mr George Watts of Thurgoland, 
a veteran chain-maker who is still to be 
seen at work in his forge, though he is 
now turned 90. His chains are highly 
•prized by farmers in the neighbourhood. 
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A Long Walk to 
Work 

44 Months on Foot 

James Scott of Scotland has reached 
Capetown at last. 

Unable to find work in London, lie 
set' out on October i, 1933 , to walk all’ 
the way to South Africa, and he has 
now covered the route. After walking 
through France he went on to Italy and 
Tripoli and Egypt. 

From Khartoum to Juba he was com : 
pellcd to take the boat,'the authorities 
insisting on his abandoning his intention 
of tramping through a region believed 
to be too dangerous for a-white man to 
attempt alone. From Juba he went 
through Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, 
and Northern and Southern Rhodesia,- 
reaching his journey’s end at Capetown' 
after having all along refused every offer 
of a lift, Twice he had to climb trees 
to escape .lions, and during his walk 
through Nairobi and Broken Hill lie 
carried a rifle as a protection against 
wild animals. 

With a pack weighing 50 pounds, this 
stout-hearted Scotsman may well be 
proud of liis remarkable walk. 

Yorkshire 

We do not vouch for the truth of this 
story > but this is how it tvas told to us. 

During their lunch hour two Yorlc- 
shiremen went to see how the match 
was going. Anxious to see as many 
runs as possible, they could not let 
their lunch go altogether, so one ol 
them whistled to a boy, and said, 
“ Here’s a shilling; sonny. Run round 
to the shop at the corner and bring three 
fourpenny pies. You can have one.” 

Off went the boy, and a minute or 
two later he was back, giving the 
Yorkshireman eiglitpence and no pies. 
” Here,” said he, " what is this 7 ” 

/.■ It's your change,” the boy replied. 
“ They only had one pie at the shop.” . 


A GREAT ELECTRIC 
REVOLUTION 

Getting Rid of National 
Waste 

Better late than never, the Govern¬ 
ment is applying itself resolutely to 
electrical reform. 

Having set up the National Grid, the 
great network of power cables conveying 
current generated by giant power units, 
we arc now proceeding to arrange a 
treasonable system of distribution. The 
Grid cost £30,000,000, and with proper 
distribution it will become increasingly 
valuable. 

There are now some 600 electrical 
authorities selling current to the public. 
Some of them are municipal, others are 
joint-stock companies. This unnecessary 
multiplication of electricity sellers is 
stupid and- wasteful. It should never 
. have ’been allowed to arise. A committee 
set up to study the subject proposed: 

Reducing electricity charges and making 
them uniform ; standardising systems and 
voltages ; extending electricity supply 
facilities to the rural areas .; and a grouping 
of electrical authorities to prevent waste . 

The Government has made plans 
accordingly. There are to be 30 
distribution districts, and within each 
the Electricity Commissioners will bring 
together in some suitable form the work 
done by existing authorities. Thus all 
duplication of powers within a district 
will be ruled out. So, it is hoped, the 
public will gain, in improved and 
widened services and in lower charges. 

This is a revolution in one 6f the most 
important services affecting our comfort 
and welfare. 


When three hawkers were charged at 
Doncaster the other day with exchang¬ 
ing live chicks for rags, the magistrate 
decided that live chicks were toys and 
so came within the meaning of the Act. 


CAN YOU SPELL? 

The Telephone Will 
Find You Out 

More and more automatic telephone 
exchanges are taking the place of those 
which, on our picking up the receiver, 
called from the exchange operator the 
words, “ Number, please 1 ” 

The change has been attended by 
strange and amusing consequences. 
Each exchange has its own name, and 
in making a call we dial the first three 
letters; of that name. 

But it has been found that unless 
people have the name before their eyes 
they are apt to misspell it, Holborn. is 
a constant source of trouble, for people 
dial, not HOL, as they should, but HOB. 

Another stumbling-block is Gipsy Hill. 
Scholars, remembering that gypsies 
came from Egypt, whose title is per¬ 
petuated in their name, spell the 
word with a y. The telephone directory 
spells the word with an i. The result is 
that callers regularly dial GYP, only 
to find that there is no such exchange 
in existence. 

Mystery Ship 

The Zebrina, a ship built at Wliit- 
stable as long ago as 1873, is to be sold 
by auction. During recent years she has 
changed hands several times, and in her 
old age she has left the rough life of the 
high seas for the peaceful waters at 
Milton, on the shores of Langston 
Harbour, where she has been used as a 
houseboat. 

Her story remains a mystery to this 
day. In 1917 she was found drifting near 
Cherbourg, all her sails set, the tables 
laid ready for a meal, but no one on 
board. What had happened to her crew 
no one has ever discovered. Whether 
the crew left the ship of their own free 
will, or whether a German submarine 
took them prisoner and was afterwards 
torpedoed, will never be known. 


Canadian Timber 
in Danger 

Man’s War Against 
the Insects 

There are said to be 2000 species of the 
saw-fly, and it is a troublesome family. 

It gets its name from the fact that the 
female of the tribe is provided with a 
saw-like instrument with which to cut 
a slit in plants. In this slit she lays her 
eggs, and the grubs do great damage 
when they emerge. There is one species 
that favours rose leaves, as gardeners 
know to their cost. 

In Canada the pine saw-fly is devas¬ 
tating the forests which mean so. much 
to the Dominion. Last year. 2,500,000 
cwts of our imports of printing paper 
came from Canada, the product of 
the spruce fir, of which the Dominion 
has 65,000 million cubic feet still uncut. 
This great gift of Nature is threatened 
by the saw-fly, which has already de¬ 
stroyed thousands of square miles of, 
forest. The insect is spreading rapidly. 

In Europe the saw-fly has been 
checked by a parasite fly, one of the 
ichneumon family, which lay their eggs 
not in plants, but in other insects. 

Canada is importing tens of .millions 
of these parasites to make war on 1 lie 
saw-fly. The aeroplane has found a new 
function in making quick deliveries of 
insects to the infected areas. A strange 
warfare it seems, which in different 
forms is now employed against many 
insect pests. 

Second Spire in the Empire 

Melbourne in Australia hopes to own 
the highest spire but one in the Empire.’ 
It will be the spire of St Patrick’s Roman 
Catholic Cathedral. Work has already 
begun, and it is hoped the spire may 
be finished in May, 1939. When the 
coping-stone is in position it will be 340 
feet above the pavement, second only 
to Salisbury spire, which soars 404 feet. 



mm by air t 

Following a rich ore strike at Favourable Lake \ 
in an almost inaccessible part of Ontario 
planes were used to take all the mining 
machinery and equipment, including heavy r 
crushers and drillers ; and now that the mine 
is working its product is being ta ken a way by 
planes ' 



The Moscow Sea, the great sheet of water formed 
bu the new Volga Dam, which is part of the 
Moscow-Volga Canal scheme, will be Stocked with 
- fish raised in a fish nursery now being constructed 
on its banks 


A NATURAL REFRIGERATOR 
Scientists from the Arctic Institute in Leningrad 
are going to the Anadyr region of Eastern 
Siberia to investigate the possibility of using the 
frozen subsoil as a natural refrigerator in which 
to store the vast quantities offish caught during 
the short fishing season. 


ICELAND 


GREENLAND 

SOUNDING THE POLAR SEA 
The sea at the North Pole 
has been sounded for the 
first time, by the Russian 
scientists who have estab- 
fished a camp there. The 
depth was found to be 4647 
yards. Specimens of a 
greyish-green sediment 
were taken from the sea-bed, 
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HELIUM IH BRAZIL . 

It is believed that another source of supply 
of helium gas, so much needed for airships, 
has been found in the State of Parahuba in 
North Brazil. Several specimens of ores 
found near Picuhy are being analysed. 



ABYSS!MIA'S CARS 
jAmong many changes 
noticed by Abyssinians since 
the Italian occupation is a 
big increase in the number 
of motor vehicles. Before 
Haile Selassie left there 
were only 200 motor vehicles 
in Addis Ababa, but now 
there are 8700, including 
6000 lorries. 


AFRICA INDIAN 

RATS ATTACK CROPS 

Farmers in Zululand are much troubled by a 
plague of rats which are eating the crops. 
The rats are particularly partial to maize and 
pumpkins, and some pumpkin crops consist of 
mere hollow shells, the rats having made holes 
in the gourds and devoured the insides. 


NtW ZEALAND OIL 
Oil has been discovered near Milford Sound 
in New Zealand's South Island. Great interest 
has been aroused by the discovery, and if 
investigations prove successful the govern¬ 
ment ts likely to control production of the 
valuable mineral. 


NEW 
ZEALAND 
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Something 
For Less 

Post Office Cheaper 
and Cheaper 

BUT THE TELEPHONE STILL DEAR 

Once again the Postmaster-General 
has proved that nothing pays better 
than judicious liberality.. 

Last October the PMG told telephone 
subscribers that he had a bonus for them 
of so many " free calls," to be sub¬ 
tracted from the pennies they paid for 
the calls they made. So pleased and 
surprised was the public at getting some¬ 
thing for nothing from a Government 
department that they rushed to secure 
from it a cheap telephone. Jjiey 
forgot that they already paid over £5 
a ■ year , for the privilege of having a 
telephone—which is much too dear* 
It is dearer than in several countries 
with a less profitable postal service 
than our own. In one year 250,000 new 
ones have been installed, making the 
total number 2,850,000. If a telephone 
cost no more to its user for installation 
than £2, which is quite enough, the 
revenue and the number of telephones 
would go up together in leaps and bounds. 

The Sixpenny Telegram Wins 

‘ Tire sixpenny telegram is another 
example of a penny-wise policy which is 
not pound foolish. For 15 years the 
shilling telegram languished. Its num¬ 
bers fell by more than half. Who would. 
pay a shilling for a telegram when the 
address was counted in its 20 words 
if lie.could escape such an extravagant 
charge ? But a' certain kind of ob¬ 
stinate v officialdom said nothing, less 
than a shilling would pay. 

. Then a PMG tried the sixpenny. 
In : the first month the traffic went up 
20 per cent; and the novelty did not 
wear off; In the first year the increase 
was 35 per cent, and is now round about 
50 per cent. The PMG says there is 
hot much profit yet gained from the 
sixpenny concession. But there is no 
loss, and there is a gain in the public 
confidence in the Post Office, as well as 
in public convenience ; and that, after 
all vis what the Post Office is for. 1 

500 Bicycles Mislaid 

* Many things were lost or left behind 
in- ruined Ypres when the British at 
li'st left it. in the Groat .War. ... 

The oddest of all is a collection of 
500 bicycles just found in the .under¬ 
ground galleries where soldiers found 
refuge from the enemy’s shells. 

Last week the C N told the strange 
story of King Albert’s war map, left 
behind after a' visit paid to Ypres in 
company with President Wilson, and 
found 18 years after in an'unopened 
pai'cel of books in a Sussex house, 

A map might easily be mislaid ; but 
500 bicycles are a large order. Nothing 
iike it since Mr Punch’s volunteer lost 
the big drum ! . 

The Threatened St Bernard 

The dogs of St Bernard have become 
suspect since one of them attacked and 
killed a little girl of ten who was visiting 
the monastery with her father. 

, We must hope that the case was 
exceptional, as it certainly would appear 
to be. The attacking dog has been 
destroyed. . 

The St Bernard has become famous 
through the many rescues attributed to 
it; the dogs, with the small barrels of 
stimulants- attached to their .collars, 
have tracked and saved many lost 
travellers. 

The dog belongs to the mastiff group, 
is exceedingly intelligent and has always 
borne a splendid character, using his 
giant strength like a true gentleman. 
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King Cotton is Circles 

KIa M Anr Emerson once wrote: The eye is 

Hxl NO INIU rlUKt the first circle, the horizon which it 
• forms is the second, and throughout 

Kenya and the Motherland nature the primary figure is repeated 


BOYS DOWN Our 

Mines 

An Old Evil Still Going On 


Cotton, once King of Lancashire, 
influencing not only trade but politics, 
is still depressed, and a Committee of 
Trade Organisations is making a fresh 
appeal to the Government for help. 

We all ought to understand the case, 
for it affects great towns and hundreds 
*of thousands of workers representing 
over a million people. ■ 

Most of the British cotton goods 
made before the war were sold overseas, 
and a third of the mills worked for India. 

India, obtaining her freedom, applied 
tariffs to Lancashire, Other lands which 
once bought from Lancashire also made 
more for themselves. ’ At the same 
time Japan built up an enormous cotton : 
industry, used cheap labour, and com¬ 
peted with Lancashire overseas. 

What the cotton trade asks for now is 
to be remembered when trade agree¬ 
ments are made with other countries, 
and to be given help in its internal 
reorganisation. Thus, they think, King 
Cotton might be restored 'to his throne. 
The number of unemployed in the trade 
is over 40,000. 

The latest wage returns from Japan 
show that men earn is 6d a clay and 
women about rod, and it is difficult *to 
1 compete with work paid for at this 
rate. To give a single illustration from 
Kenya, the imports y of cotton and arti¬ 
ficial silk goods are now almost entirely 
from Japan. In artificial silk 345,934 
yards were imported from Japan in two 
months of'the year as compared with 
2362 yards from this country l 

The Vanishing Trees 

. America is wondering at the theft of 
a thousand young maple trees .which, 
unperceived by the authorities, have 
just-been carried off by night from'a 
suburb of New York. 

Nowhere but there, say the critics, 
could.such a thing happen. But, except 
that the number was smaller, a similar 
thing happened in a London suburb 
in the late autumn.of 1935. In that year 
There had been a great planting of new 
rose trees ; gardens of new houses had 
been stocked, gardens of old houses, in 
order to depep pace with the new, had 
been replenished. 

f During a November night thieves 
made a clean sweep* of the neighbour¬ 
hood, clearing out scores, perhaps hun¬ 
dreds of. the new .trees. Only these 
treasured prizes were chosen, the old- 
established groiyths being left untouched, 
the explanation . being that the new 
trees had clean white labels. 

School Broadcasts 

, We have been hearing a good deal 
about Tudor music .this term, and next 
Tuesday’s concert—the last broadcast 
of . the term in this, series—is a fitting 
climax. It will be given by a special 
orchestra assisted by the BBC Singers. 

On Friday we are to fly-with Captain * 
F. McDermott all the way -from Karachi 
to Croydon in a modern air-liner, crossing 
-deserts, finding petrol-filling stations in 
wastes of sand, seeing the Suez Canal 
from the air, and travelling over half 
Europe in a day. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 The Development of Horticub 
turc : by C. H. Middleton. 2.30 Concert. 
Tuesday, 11*30 History in the Making. 
2.5 Sea-birds: by C. C. Gaddum. 2.30 
Book Talk on Malory's «Le Morte D’Arthur. 

3 A concert of music by Tudor composers 
and Purcell. . 

Wednesday, 2.5 Our Modern World: by 
Hugh Ross Williamson. t 

Thursday, 2.5 The Homes that may be : 
by G. Boumphrey; 2.30 Women’s Emanci¬ 
pation.:, by Miss I. D.. O’Malley. . 

Friday, 2.5 Flying Home from India: by 
F. McDermott. * 


without end. ' 

There are circles everywhere. We 
sec them like halos round the moon, 
and a summer shower may build N a 
rainbow in the sky, a great half-circle 
of light. Drop a stone into a quiet 
pond and the ripples flow in widening 
circles. Hewn trees show almost circu¬ 
lar rings, one for every year of growth. 

Our 'little lives are rounded with a 
sleep, said Shakespeare, who, made 
Prospero draw a magic circle so that 
all who entered were spellbound ; and 
there are more circles in life than we 
sometimes think. 1 

A Universal Principle 

When William Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood he brought to 
light only one of Nature’s uses of the 
great . circular principle • which runs 
through all life and is found in every 
part of the universe. Our bloodstream 
is for ever circulating through our body 
and returning to the heart again. In 
a- similar way the rain from heaven is 
for ever falling on the hills, running to 
the streams, flowing to the sea, and 
rising again as vapour, so completing 
a never-ending cycle. 

Our lives are bound up with circles. 
Though we may never have found a 
fairy ring in a meadow, we know that 
but for the idea of the circle translated 
into wheels life today would be much 
harder than it is. Cups and saucers 
and plates, are circular. All boring 
tools, all lathes, all the bigger saws, 
all grinding and polishing machines arc 
circular, for machinery depends , on 
circles. The invention of the rotary 
press, for example, was the biggest 
advance of all in the speeding up of 
printing. Pennies, and shillings, but¬ 
tons, screws, watches, and. camera lenses, 
all are round because this is the-most 
useful shape, for a host of articles em¬ 
ployed by man every day 

Symbols of Eternity 

In many of our old churches are 
carvings in wood ‘ or stone of circles, 
rings, or snakes with their tails in their 
mouths, all symbols of eternity. From 
the earliest times to our own day the 
circle has offered' problems to the 
mathematicians, and we may recall that 
it was while studying a problem in¬ 
volving circles that Archimedes was put 
to death by Roman soldiers. His last 
words are said. to have been, £)o not 
disturb my circles. 

The story is told of Giotto, the famous 
Italian artist who died 600 years ago 
this. year, that when Pope Benedict 
sent for ah example of his work he did 
not trouble to paint a beautiful picture. 
'Taking up his brush, he carelessly drew 
a circle. " Is. this all ? ’’ he was asked. 

' " It is all,-’ said the artist. He knew 
it was much, for a man must have a 
true eye and a steady hand to draw a 
perfect circle at a single stroke. 


The Cat and the Dough 

We hear of a Yorkshire housewife 
who went home the other day to find 
her cat nearly buried in a bowl of dough 
she had left by the fire, intending to 
bake her bread , when she returned. 
Creeping xinder the; cloth spread • Over 
the dough, the cat.had curled up and 
gone to sleep, the dough rising all 
round* till its curious bed nearly became 
•a grave. 


BILL BEFORE PARLIAMENT 

Few people outside our, colliery 
areas know that boys still work under¬ 
ground in coal mines. 

We are interested to see that in parts 
of the coalfields, boys are objecting to 
go down the mines, and we are glad to 
say that a bill is now before Parliament 
to restrict the labour of such boys to 
the daytime, "No boy,’* it says, " shall 
be employed in any coal mine below 
ground between the hours of ten at night 
and six in the following morning.’’ , 
There is every prospect of the measure 
soon becoming law. 

Last year’s Report of the Ministry 
of Mines gave 19,318 as the number of 
boys under 16. working underground 
and 27,278 between that age and 18. 
.In 1935 about one of these boys of 16 
was killed every fortnight, the total for 
the year being. 25, while the number 
disabled or injured amounted to 4873. 

Heavy Casualties 

When we compare these figures with 
the totals for all underground workers 
in our mines we find that the under-16 
group suffer far more in proportion than 
do the others. For every 1000 boys 
employed 254 met with death or injury 
during the year, ydiereas the total figures 
amounted to 204 per 1000. In other 
words, , one in four of the boys under 
16 was the victim of an accident as 
against one in five. 

Tt is over 25 years since the C N sought • 
to rouse opinion concerning .the employ¬ 
ment of boys in mines. There were some 
50,000 . of these, young workers then, 
and every week a boy under 15 (some 
indeed only 13) was killed. 

With the average age of boy miners 
slightly higher, and allowing for the 
general reduction of the total number of 
workers in our'mines, there has been 
little reduction in the liability to death 
and injury among the boys.who work 
underground; The new bill for restrict¬ 
ing the hours during which boys may 
work underground, so as to ensure 
them a normal night in bed, seems to us 
a very small remedy for an evil which 
still' remains a very serious blot on 
our industrial system. 

Competition Result 

In. C N Competition Number 27 
the_prizes of ten shillings were awarded 
to Diana E; Laws, Newton Morrell, 
Barton, Yorkshire; and R. .Stuart 
Leisliman, 13 Thorn Drive, Burnside, 
Rutherglen, Scotland. These readers 
sent the neatest correct solutions. 

The twelve half-crowns were sent to 
the following, whose efforts were next 
in. order of merit: 

Joy Carson, Leicester; Lesley Elliott, Bolton ; 
Vivienne Fazey, Windsor; Enid Fraser, Leigh-on- 
Sea; Pamela Gerard-Smith,'Seaford; Clare M. 
Hodges; Bucknell, Shropshire; Pat Holloway, 
Hammersmith; Ella Irvine, Rothienorman, Aber¬ 
deenshire ; Pearl ■ Johnston, Randalstown, Co. 
Antrim ;• Alwyn Kennewcll, Nottingham ; Gwenfair. 
Simon, Arthog, Merionethshire; Margaret Whitlam. 
Salisbury. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of June 1912 
Travels ol the Poles. An interesting 
exhibit shown not long ago at the 
Royal Society revealed the surprising 
fact that the North and South Poles are 
not always the .ends of the earth’s axis, 
but that the position of the Poles varies 
within a circle of 30 feet. This leads to 
an interesting possibility. 

It is just possible that the figures, of 
Captain Amundsen and Captain Scott— 
if he also has found the Pole—may show' 
the Pole in a slightly different position* 
Years ago this difference would have 
been looked upon as discrediting the 
report of one explorer, but now we shall 
take it that, between the arrivals of the 
two explorers, the South Pole moved. 
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taxi could whisk him to Chamonix, where, 
leaving his suitcase, lie set his-watch on 
the hotel, being rewarded presently by the 
sight of his bald friend emerging in a pull¬ 
over and plus-fours, with a guide-book 
under his arm and a camera in hand. Thus 


CHAPTER 3 

No Time To Lose 

In a very quiet corner of the gardens of 
* the Hotel Vache in Chamonix a bald- 
headed man was deep in conversation. 

“ So, Bauclair, you are satisfied the 
young Anglais is the person we're after ? ” 

' It was broiling hot, even in the shade. 

The man addressed as Bauclair removed 
his straw hat, mopped his hairless head 
and his brow with a silk handkerchief, 
pursed his lips together reflectively, and 
then opened them. “ My dear Hermeton,” 
he replied, "“my doubts are resolved. 

Yesterday when I first suspected the lad 
I lunched at his table and we talked about 
tel£f6riques.” He broke off, while a slow,, 
cunning smile crossed his mouth. " I was 
posing as an ignoramus, you see, who 
had never been to Chamonix before in his 
life I Well, T didn’t feel sure after lunch. 

But at dinner last night when the Anglais 

- praised the soup for the third time so loudly, 

•and followed that up with the demand for 

;■ more, I grew certain .d For by no mere 
coincidence could he have given my sign.” 

,. , “ And you don’t think you’ve raised his 

■ suspicions?” , \ 

,f Not at all. On the contrary, after I 
had decided to come over to your side 
I took care that Tie shouldn’t connect me 
with his linknown. Oh, !yes! ” The 

- man chuckled. “I lunched at his,table,” 
lie said, ” and was particular to wear no 
rings on my bands. So he’ll still be looking 

‘ for his unknown to show up/’ 

‘ ■ “ What's the plan; then, my friend ? ” 

“The young Anglais will wait here for, faced man too, who had come from the 

two more days, as I suggested to London. C af6 ! But neither of them gave the other 

before——” a nod, no sign of recognition had passed 

“ Before, we bought you ? ” between them. It looked fishy, David 

‘ You arc crude, M’sieur Hermeton. I reflected—it looked jolly fishy. 

. do not like crudity. Say, before I changed 


You couldn’t possibly, hide yourself out of 
sight in the car. 

There it swung on its cable, waiting to 
start, The cable throbbing and tapering 
into the distance till it looked no more 
than a thread against the far sky. There 
the car hung, like a black, windowed box, 
in mid-air, with its passengers’ faces 
already pressed to the windows. The lift 

equipped, .h. ...b M t. ....... ^ 

as from dockside to ship, had made one 
, ^ *° r a J ourne y» descending now for its second; 

glass of lemonade and sat sipping it. it came to rest ^ fts attendant rasped back 

Soon after another tourist, with a scarred, its gates . 

pasty face came out of the cafe's interior The bald-headed tourist stepped into the 
and strolled up the street. A few minutes lut . XUen a Sw i SS party. - "Then the man 
passed; then the lemonade sipper went also. vvith the scar . The attendant called out. 
And David stole after him. For, con- Any ‘ more ? ” Leaving later comers to 
vinced that his own identity had been wait for his third, final trip, he clanged his 
fathomed by this fellow, who must there-' gates together.. The lift disappeared, 
fore know avhat errand had brought him to But where that pair went David must go. 
Chamonix, David had staged his pretended : On his last visit here he hacl spotted the 
departure on purpose to.discover what the sp i ra l staircase, constructed for the work¬ 
man would be up to as soon as the coast men who did overhauling, and rising from' 
appeared clear. . ' ' p the dark corner behind the lift’swell.. Now, 

And now why was his bald friend rigged mastered by urgency, he sprang up those 
out as a tourist ? winding iron stairs. They brought him 

Thus, speculating, David shadowed him out on the uppermost platform of all, from 


up the street, then down a dusty road till, 
there loomed right ahead a squat, solid 
structure of timber on granite, from which, 
like gigantic tentacles, steel cables and 
wires stretched slanting up to the skies. 
He recognised this at once, It was the, 
station of a t 61 eferique, of one of the dizzy 
air-tramways, as he had called them. And 
he wondered now, as he followed on, 
keeping his distance, whether his quarry, 
who had never once glanced behind, was 
about to ascend to. the BrtSvent, that 
jagged mountain peak 8ooo feet up. 

It must be so, for there was the scar- 


my allegiance. That hits the.mark better.” 

“ Yet your price is fifty thousand francs, 

• is it not ? ” • 

“ For the drawings and documents, 
yes! For my services, nothing. I am 
patriot,” spluttered the turncoat. 

The man Hermeton’s lips curled 
derisively. His face was a cruel face, the 
colour of paste except where an angry 
scar crossed it from cheekbone to chin. 

“ Noble patriot,” he responded, " you get 
no money until the documents and the * 
drawings are in my hands.” 

“ I will not bring the documents out 
of their hiding until the young Anglais 
has made himself scarce.” 

“I agree. So long as the lad stays in 
Chamonix we hold our hands. As soon as 
he’s gone we exchange my - cash, for your 
papers. But not where we’re known, 
Bauclair; not in this hotel or our caf£. 

* We must" meet as total strangers, and 
beyond range of anyone’s recognition.” 

Bauclair’s eyes puckered thoughtfully ; 
then he put his lips up to Hermeton's ear. 
And after more whispering, “ How will 
that do ? ” he asked in quick voice. 

“ Couldn’t be better,” smiled Hermeton. 

11 Man, you’re a genius I And, talking about 
the weather reports,” he said, drawling, 
“it looks as if Britain is in for a pretty bad 
storm.; Eh, Bauclair ? Eh, mon ancient ? ” 
‘The two men laughed ^softly. 

The weather in Chamonix, however, 
continued so glorious that great was the 
astonishment of the reception clerk at the 
Vache when their .student -from Little- 
tliorpe announced his departure. 

He paid his bill. He shook hands all 
round very heartily. A page-boy sprang . 

; forward to open the revolving" 1 doors for 
him. Standing sideways while he searched 
for a tip for the page, with the tail of his eye 
he shot a glance round the vestibule, where 
many loungers sat chatting- and reading 
the papers. Then out he sauntered, jauntily 
swinging his suitcase, with oceans of time. 

Soon, having laid his journal aside with 
a yawn, one of the loungers, a man with 
no hair on his head, rose and strolled out 
into, the street, whence, apparently regard¬ 
less of which way he turned, he found 
himself in a moment or two at the station. 
Here he' purchased a platform ticket, went 
.through to the platform, and passed along 
Jhe train which stood waiting beside it, till he 
noticed in a corner seat byawindowtheyoung 
student with his eyes glued on to a book. 

- The man nodded to himself, and turned 
/on his heel. , , - • • 

■ But that train never carried its passengers 
very, far. It collected them from the small 
stations along the valley to put them 
down at Le Fayet for the Paris Express.' 
So the student was out at the next station 


HAT 


CHAPTER 4 

The Only Way 

decided him. Where 


that 


pair 

* went he must go. Ah, but how ? If lie 
entered the car with the rest of the sight¬ 
seers the bald-headed man would spot him 
at once—and there’d be nothing doing. 


where a leap would take him on to the roof 
of the cay. . ./ 

The car was attached by four strong iron' 
stays to a flange, and the flange itself formed* 
a part of that curved, crane-like arm, that 
crooked elbow of steel, which gripped the 
electric wires and the great cable. David 
felt confident that by lying flat on the 
roof he could avoid any contact with the 
electric current which would be flooding the 
wires above him the moment the car started. 
But. dare he ride up to the skies in that 
terrible way ? Well, he had to ; that was 
all there was to it, he thought. 

So he dropped on to the'car’s roof and 
clung on to a stay, aware that when once 
they were moving lie must not look clown, 
nor round him, nor anywhere, for fear of a 
swift dizziness that might prove fatal. 

He locked his arm round his stay, shut 
his eyes, felt a tremor beneath him—and 
then with incredible smoothness the car 
swam away. r " 

It felt’just like that; just as if the car 
were really swimming, like a person who is 
swimming through very still water. And 
next this changed. The car was beginning 
to swing from side to side, and the.air was 


jacko Fancies an Ice 


I t was a very hot day and Jacko and pedals ?” he muttered. Curiosity was too 
Baby were sitting in the garden strong tor him, and in a moment he had 


under a shady tree. Mother Jacko sat 
in a deckchair near by, reading a book. 

Suddenly the ringing of a bicycle bell 
broke the silence. Jacko pricked up his 
ears. The ice-cream man ! 

Mother Jacko glanced up and saw the 
expression on his face. 

“ Rather 1 ” said Jacko, springing up. 


sprung into the saddle, 

“ Come on 1 ” he cried to Baby. “ Let’s 
have a ride 1 ” And, leaning down, he 
grasped Baby’s arm and swung him on 
the box in front of the tricycle. 

Baby whooped with delight. This 
was almost better than an ice-cream. 
Suddenly Jacko gasped with horror. 



HI! Look out! ” Jacko shouted 


“ Take Baby, with you, then,” said They were beginning to run . downhill 
Mother Jacko—“ and do mind the road." now, and at the bottom was Adolphus— 
Baby needed no second bidding and, and in a new suit, too ! 
catching Jacko’s hand, followed him to “ Hi! Look out! " Jacko shoutedi 
the gate. But it was too late, and before he 

When they got outside there was the could put on the brakes he had cannoned 
ice-cream tricycle right enough but no into his brother. / 


familiar peak-capped figure. On closer 
inspection Jaclco espied the man at the 
far. end of a garden path, talking to a 
neighbour. . ,• / ; . 

“ We’ll have to wait till’ he comes 
Jback," he explained to Baby, / ■ 


“ You clumsy rascal 1 spluttered 
Adolphus, sitting^dowri heavily in the 
dusty road,- * . 

But Jacko hardly heard him, for the 
ice-cream man was running towards 
them, 'angrily waving his arms. Grab- 


; He stood patiently beside the'tricycle bing Baby’s hand, Jacko fled; in the 

____ foj; some minutes; apd then began to get other direction/ leaving the unfortunate 

in a few minutes/thence back as fast as a riistless, * “ Wonder if I could re^ch the Adolphus to make the peace" ' 


hissing all. round him. His eyes were shut 
tight; he dared not make any movement. 
He was trying to breathe through his nose, 
but. tins was impossible. And then on a 
sudden, as the car passed under the first 
pylon, there came a jolt which brought his 
heart into his mouth, and his roof rocked 
beneath him like a raft in a tempest. 

This was terrible. He prayed that he 
could hold on. 

Soon his head was beginning to swim. 
His temples felt as if they were bursting. 
There came vapour floating all round him, 
damp on his cheeks ; he couldn’t breathe, 
he was choking. And his hands were wot; 
he was slipping. Hold on i Hold on 1 

“ I’m sticking it out,” he muttered. 

And up and up his fantastic vehicle 
glided. Then, passing it, gliding as solemnly, 
came its companion descending. 

“ We are halfway up,” he reflected. . 

Only halfway up ! Such a distance to , 
go yet. His legs and feet were numbed, 
his body was aching. But he knew that he 
had overcome the worst agony, because his 
spirit had triumphed over his body. 

And so he ventured to turn liis eyes up 
toward the Brdvent, whose spiky summit 
was stooping forward to meet him. Or.so 
it looked; until the car began to lose speed, 
when the summit straightened its shoulders 
and jerked itself up again. 

The car had come to a standstill. They 
had arrived. 

Unseen he had dropped from the roof 
and regained the ground, by stealing down 
the iron stairway at this end, before" the 
passengers inside were out of the lift. All 
was rocky and bare up here. Behind a 
rock, crouching, he watched the two men 
he had followed mix with the rest and then 
casually, detach themselves and fall into 
chat, comparing notes on the view as two 
strangers might who happened to be 
together on the same trip. 

Thus they chatted as they drew them¬ 
selves farther apart. But not out of the 
watcher’s range. For little was simpler 
than to follow them unobserved among 
this maze of crags. Nor did their in¬ 
cautious voices escape his sharp ears. 

“Do you smoke, m’sieur ? ” 

“ All, thank you l ” . 

David saw the scarred man draw out a 
bulky cigar-case. He saw the other produc¬ 
ing a shining metal cylinder, not unlike an 
old-fashioned spectacle case in appearance. 
Then the cylinder and the bulky cigar-case 
changed hands, 

“ One moment, Bauclair.. I’ll check the 
drawings and documents first.” ' - 

“ As you please, as you please,.my dear 
Hermeton. And I’ll count your money.” 

What happened to the money David never 
knew. But what happened to the cylinder 
is best recounted by a lady who always wore 
a glove on her left hand, having lost a 
finger through an accident. 

“ I had come up with the rest on the 
joy-ride,” she told David, when she found 
him boarding the train at Fayet that even¬ 
ing for Paris, “but I never expected to 
come across you on the Br6vent. You 
hadn't come up by that car. I suppose 
you trudged up ? At any rate, I was just 
going to call out to you, as I strayed round, 
that corner of rock- when, you flashed 
. forward and flung yourself like a tiger cat 
on the scarred m'sieur, and I saw you 
grab something shining out of his hands and 
go leaping and racing away with it. When 
lie pursued you I knew that he’d never catch 
you among all,that rough, rocky stuff; so 
I went up to M’sieur Baldliead—lie’s in our 
hotel, you know—and began to talk away 
as fast as I could at him to stop him, you 
see, from joining his friend in the chase. 
But Baldhead didn't care about any chase ; 

• he was too busy counting some money from 
a cigar-case, and all that he wanted, he 
cried, was to know if there was another 
way down the Brdvent. So I showed him 
- the way down the other side. The same 
way that you took.” She paused to take 
‘ breath. “"And now what was it all about ? 
Do tell me,” she begged. “What was it 
you snatched from poor pasty face ? ” 

David looked her in the eyes, “ It was 
all about soup,” he said. “ Pasty face is a 
clief, I was bagging his receipt for soup.” 

“ I don’t believe you,” laughed she. 

“ But it isn’t my business. Good-bye l 
And good luck to you, brave boy 1 ” 

He thanked her, and they shook hand? 
and went on their ways. 

His way led straight to Sir Richard 
with the prized cylinder. After studying 
. the documents it "had contained the grpat 
v man raised his eyes ■ 

. “ You were just in time, David,” he 
uttered.’ “-Yes, thank -heaven, just in 
f time/* Then he turned his head toward 
the sweep of blue sky through'the Window. 

. “ If you ask me, we’re in for a spell of good 
, weather,” fie smiled. " * 

t ‘ THE END : 
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SEMEPYOUEMITEF©El©lfEMIXES 
: ■ IM'TCHE INFAMTS HOSPITAL l 


THE INFANTS HOS- 
1 PITAL—the first Hospital 
of its kind to be founded in 
Europe—was established. in 
1903. for the treatment of... 
the diseases , and disorders of. 
nutrition. There are how 
. 100 cots; accommodation for 
seven Nursing Mothers; an 
Out-patient Department;' 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight arid 
Massage • Departments; a;Re¬ 
search Laboratory;: a Lecture * 
Theatre; and a' Milk Labora¬ 
tory, The work carried on in 
the wards is supplemented 
by the Convalescent Home 
at Burnham, Bucks, with 
eighteen cots. 


THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. 

-FUNDS'' ARE ’ URGENTLY NEEDED 



President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
Chairman: LORD KEMSLEY. 


Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary: 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 


marie: 

are REAL 


ELISABETHS 
SARDINES :j 


in delicious oil, are not costly, are greatly liked 
by, and are good for , YOUNG PEOPLE. < 


GOOD? Well, there arts 
more of them sold than of 
any other. That should 
he convincing. 


They can be had at 
every good grocers 
in the British 
Isles. ; 


* * CORONATION PACKET * 

50 Fine Stamps, many new issues. KF.NYA-TANOAN- 
.YIKA. CAYMAN Is., COSTA RICA (largo Pictorial), 
1MCBSIA, Coronation, CANADA, Georgo VI, ANDORRA/, 
Now Issue, IVORY COAST, tino AUSTRALIA (Coni- 
memorativo), DENMARK (Restoration), etc.,' and 4 
FINK GKORGK VI CORONATION STAMPS. Pripe 4id. 
only, post free. Presented witli this packet to all who 
ask for my approvals, a freo set of 6 PERU, including 
New Issue, Bargains: 100 D. Colonial, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, 0d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.j 12 Coronation, 1/2;. 45 
ditto, 5/-. Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
receive an additional free sot.—H. C. WATKINS) 
C.N. Dept., CIRANVIIiliE ROAD, BARNET, j 


The Leading 
Radio Weekly 

^ POPULAR WIRELESS Is 

a paper that will satisfy the 
most exacting radio enthusiast. 

Ever since its first number, in the 
days of crystal sets, it has been 
in the forefront of radio papers. 

** P.W.” has the benefit of John 
Scott-Taggart*s genius, and his 
brilliant set designs and articles 
appear regularly in its' pages. . 
Every issue is crammed with 
practical information telling you 
bow to make good receivers, how 
to convert old sets, and altogether 
how to get the most out of this 

fascinating hobby, „ . 


R 


OP1H/AR& 


AND TELEVISION TIMES 

Every Wednesday, j at all Newsagents y 



Says Farmer Hayseed. 



goffmrnm 



Bmr this health-giving 
drink yourself •for less than 

Pleasantly surprise your 
friends .with the rich, 
full flavour of Mason’s. - 
You can safely offer it to 
all, it is strong yet non- ' 
intoxicating, a drink and 
a beverage. . Mason's costs 
only 9d. bottle from Groces . 
or Chemist. Send for sample; 

MASON’S 


To NEWBALL& MASON Ltd., Nottingham. 

Please send sufficient Mason's Extract of Herbs 
and Yeast to make i gal. of Mason's Botanic Beer, 
...ivith name of nearest retailer, I enclose 4d. for 
postage, etc. . . . 

' Name & ' ' . / ■ ' , 

Address ' ...... .■’.•....t...... 

in Block T y 9 1 -d . ' 

,, Letters ~ ' 

Dept. C.N. ' ^ - /- \ ‘ J .•• 


Everyone- will want a per- 
.■ manent Coronation . Souvenir, ' 
..worthy of the most momentous, 
occasion, of our time. It, is 
with pride and pleasure that'we 
. offer you, at a‘. Bargain'. Price, 
The STORY OF- , THE 
CORONATION—the most in¬ 
spiring, the 'most' complete 
and carefully- planned I of all 
books dealing with the 
: - Coronation of King .George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth. It is a 
book that will live for ever. . 

In the pages of “ The Story 
of the Coronation ” a tale is told 
of England’s bygone Kings and 
Queens, the , history of the 
present Royal Family, the 
romance of King Qcorge and 
Queen Elizabeth, - and of the 
glory and pageantry of the 
" crowing of the King Emperor 
. and. the tremendous, part it 
. plays in welding"' our Empire 
together. Thesumptudus illus- 
. tratioris , include many pages 
of Coronation- Pictures taken 
on Coronation ’ Day—and a 
vivid description of Coronation 
; scenes. , : - ’ ■ ; • 

■IM PORT ANTThe Order Form on the . 
, right, together with remittance, must be. ■■ 
enclosed in a sealed envelope, with i \d.-stamp 
’ attached. Overseas readers are not eligible. 
Irish Free State readers can only be supplied 
with the Standard Edition'and will be liable ; 
to. any'import J duty imposed. 



Exquisitely Printed 
Art Paper, Size 

9V X 71V Weight 
3 i Jf h . ’ic Six 

Magnificent Plates 
in FULL COLOUR 
iC J30 Pages of 
Illustrations 


Children's Newspaper 

ORDER FORM 

To the Amalgamated Press Presentation Book 
Dept. (Q.P.O. Box No. 184 a), 

Cobb’s Court, Broadway, London, E.C .4 

Please send me immediately a copy of 

THE STORY OF THE CORONATION 

I enclose’remittance value. 

3/6 STANDARD EDITION 

Bound in Blue Cloth 
or 4/6 DE LUXE EDITION 

Bound in Brown Rexine Roxburgh Style. - 
• ‘ (Strike out edition not required.) 

Cross P.O. & Co. and make payable to 
AMALGAMATED; PRESS, LTD. 


BOOK WITH CARE 

. Carriage Paid Home 

’ Name. .........................V.. ......... 

A ildr ess .... 


If undelivered, return to A.P. Book Dept., Bear 
Alley, Farringdon St., Loudon, E.C.4. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lisa' year. See below. 



June 26/1937 


Every, Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En- 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
... BookCo., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB DO YOU KNOW THESE THINGS? 

Splendid Money Prizes Offered to Readers 


George Canning’s Riddle 

Qeorge Canning, , a former 
/Prime Minister of Eng¬ 
land, composed this riddle.’ 
Can you give the answer ? 
There is a word of plural number, 
Foe to peace and .tranquil slumber. 
Now, any word you chance to take, 
By adding s you plural make ; 

But if you add an s to this, 

How strange the metamorphosis; 
Plural is plural now-no more, . 

And sweet what bitter was before. 

Answer next week , 

* r r This Weekln Nature “ 
Young redstarts are now to 
be seen among ivied 
ruins and on wild land. They 
are similar "in colour to a 
robin, brown with buff spots, 

, but the tail, which is so con¬ 
spicuous in this species, enables 
us to recognise the redstarts. 
Fully-plumed it lias a brown 
body, white forehead,, black 
throat, and a rust-red tail. 

Day and Night Chart 





Sun sel 
919 > 

p.r 



G$un 

m 

AM 




1 Daylight, twilight, and darkness - 
on June 26 . The daylight,,now 
• begins to get shorter each day. 

Rebus 

JTigiit letters do compose my 
name, 

And all the vowels grace the same. 

Answer next week 

' Ici on Parle Francis 


‘ -Jere are pictures of sixteen objects. When you have named 
them all you will see that the same letters' are used 
to form some of the names, although, of course, the letters 
are not in the same order. For instance, there is a pat of 
butter and also a tap . 

Can you name the others and place them in pairs ? Write 
on a postcard just the names pat, tap , and the names of‘the 
seven other pairs, add your name, address, and age, and post 
to C N Competition Number 29, 1 Tallis House, London, E C 4 
(Comp.), to arrive not later than first post on Thursday, July 1. 

The Editor offers two prizes of ten shillings and twelve 
of half-a-crown for the correct’ or nearest correct lists. In 
the event of ties the prizes will be awarded to senders of the 
best-written lists, allowance being made for age. 

There is no entry fee for this competition, which is for 
boys and girls of 15 or under, and only one attempt may be 
sent by each reader. The Editor’s decision will be final. 




Le bateau Le quai Le chapeau 

• boat quay hat ' 

Papa va sur un grand bateau. 
Jim se tient sur Te^quai et agite 
son chapeau. :■ 

.. Daddy is going on a big boat. 
Jim stands on the quay and waves 
his hat. 


" Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the evening Mars is in the South 
and Jupiter is in the South-East 
toward mid¬ 
night. In the 
morning Venus 
is in the North- 
East, Jupiter 
in the South, 
and Saturn . in 
the East. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at eight o’clock on Tues¬ 
day evening, June 29. ... 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
June 27. John Murray, pub¬ 
lisher, died . . . . 1843 

28. Henry VIII born . A 1491 

29. Paul Rubens, artist, born.1577 

30. Sir Joseph Hooker borii ' 1817 
July 1. Battle of Gettysburg 

began ...... 1863 

2. Sir Robert Peel died . . 1850 

3. Louis XJ of France born 1423 


A Mistake at the Tattoo 

The searchlights were flashing 

■ away, . . 

And lighting the sky with each 
ray; 

Said a lark, “ I can’t wait 
To have'breakfast, I’m late,” 

For she foolishly thought .it was 
day! • • , ’ 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Missing Words. Capitol, topical, optical. 
Riding To the Coast. Bicycle, Rick, Iris, 
Girl, Hedge, Tree, Owl, Nest-BRIGHTON. 

Enigma. Quack ; a vendor of sham 
remedies, and a duck’s voice. 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 


mam 

mma mamamaoa 
V/aW/A HElHHHB tMBH 
epbb mwmmmmmm 
BSE>i mmwemmWKM 
hhse ! vtmmmwimaa 


The Magic Square of 1937 


JJere is a magic square of 1937 . The same answer will 
.figures which will pro- be given if the figures in each 
vide vast entertainment. of the diagonal rows are 

It is the square of the year added. Again 1937 will he the 
1937, and if the figures in any total if the figures 4 11 broken 
column are -added they will diagonals are • added. ; - For / 
make this total. Add the Instance, start at 114 and go ’ 
figures in each of the 13 rows diagonally to 91 , then * l\ori- 
aud the sum of each will be zontally to 207, ■ then again 

diagonally to r84^ 
Now take' the 
centre number, 
which is 149. f This, 
and the three num- 1 ! 
bers above, belo\v,;, 
to the right/and to . , 
the left will / to-' 
gether make’ .1937, 
as also ; will- : the • 
total of the figures 
149 and those s in 
the three squares 
running/diagonally' 
from each/of the/ 
corners of the 149 
square,. Similarly’ 
take three alternate, 
figures on each side./ 


86 

116 

131 

160 

189 

218 

05 

94 

123 

152 

181 

197 

22 G 

100 

129 

145 

174 

203 

232 

79 

108 

137 

166 

182 

211 

71 

1 14 

130 

109 

188 

217 

77 

93 

122 

151 

180 

196 

225 

85 

1 2B 

144 

173 

202 

231 

78 

107 

136 

166 

194 

210 

70 

99 

142 

158 

187 

216 

76 

92 

121 

150 

179 

195 

224 

84 

113 

143 

172 

201 

230 

90 

106 

135 

164 

193 

209 

69 

98 

127 

157 

186 

215 

76 

91 

120 

149 

178 

207 

223 

83 

112 

141 

.171- 

20 Q 

22 p 

89 

105 

134 

163 

192 

208 

CO 

97 

126 

155 

185 

214 

74 

103 

119 

148 

177 

206 

222 

82 

111 

140 

166 

199 

228 

88 

104 

133 

162 

191 

1220 

67 

96 

125 

154 

170 

2.13 

73 

.102 

110 

147 

176 

2Q5 

221 

81 

110 

.139 

168 

104 

227 

87 

116 

132 

101 

190 

219 

66 

95 

124 

153 

169 

198 

72 

101 

117 

146 

175 

204 

233 

80 

109 

138 

167 

183 

212 





Yet other groups of 13 
numbers will add up to 1 93*7. 
For example, take once again 
The centre l figure and any 
four groups of three numbers 
arranged symmetrically; * 

’ , - \ 218 ‘ 65 '94 ^ 

- : 143 V* i ! -■ I2 7 

• *57 *49 \ *4* * 

■ 171 . y r j 0 155 ;. i 

’ 204 : 233 •• 80 -,♦. 

/f Any similar ; grouping * of 
numbers, always including 
1149, will give a total of 1937, 
and it, ..will be interesting to 
see how.many y<j>uj can find. ■ 
Another interesting point 
is that the/suni pf any/ two 
numbers placed symmetrically 
with regard to 149 will always 
be double this number. For 
instance, 163 and 135 together 
make 298, The square will 
retain its magic! properties 
when cut into Two; portions 
along any . line arid, the /two 
parts inter-changddl 


Five-nifntiie Story 

The Treasure Hunt 

I t was the afternoon of 
Sylvia's party. She and 
her cousin Peter, were pre¬ 
paring for a treasure’ hunt, 
hiding brightly coloured bags 
of sweets in the garden. 

" I wish Mother had al¬ 
lowed Pete to come out and 
help,” sighed Sylvia, looking 
longingly at her little terrier, 
who was watching from the 
half-open window. 

; “ Gome out and help 1 ” 
cried Peter scornfully, for he 
had' no dog of his own. 
“ He’s better where he is. 
You can’t trust dogs.” 

Pete cocked one ear. 

-, v f* You can trust Pete,” said 
Sylvia staunchly. “ He never 
takes anything that isn’t his.” 

“ Well, I’m going to hide 
your sweets now, so don’t 
look,” begged Peter. 

“ Don’t you worry. I’m 
too busy thinking of a place 
for yours,” laughed Sylvia. 

They finished just in time 
to welcome the first guests, 
and t after tea they all went 
out for the treasure hunt. 

“Go on looking till you 
find a bag with your own 
name on it,” said Sylvia’s 
mother as they set off. 

There was a great deal of 
laughter and scampering to 
and fro. 

Suddenly Sylvia gave a' 
squeal. There was her bag 
4 n a dark corner of the 
summer-house. 

, “ You hid it in a very hard 
place,” she said to Peter. 

' Peter hadn’t found his. 

“ Tell me where you put 
it,” he begged. “ It’s abso¬ 
lutely vanished and everyone 
else has finished.”. 

“ First flower-pot on the left 
inside the shed,” answered 
, Sylvia. 

; “But I’ve looked there,” 
he cried. 

So everyone else joined in 
the search. But, hunt as they 
might, there was no sign of 
Peter's bag of sweets. 

“Never mind,” said Syl¬ 
via’s mother. “I’ll find you 
•some more,” 

She went into the house— 
and came back with an empty 
jed paper, bag. 4.4 her" hand, 
with a ... crumpled v / label*. 6 n 
which was written v^Peter/ 1 ; : 

“ That naughty dog must 
have found it while we were 
having tea,” she said.. . “• He’s 
eaten all the sweets, and was 
just beginning on the paper.” 
How they all laughed. ,\- 
“!l expect he k heard the 
liorrid things I said about 
him , h whispered Peter / \o 
, Sylvia, who was standing near. 
“ I’m sure he thought they 
were*meant for him,” laughed 
the little girl. n 

... V Anyway, - he’s jolly 
clever,” said Peter; and Pete, 
.who- bounded up at that 
moment, winked, as much as 
'to say, “Of course I am.”. 


AN INTERESTING 

COMPETITION 


First Prize 


Second 

Prize 



HAT new bicycle 
you artr /thinking’*of;; 
those books or ; - ! spbrts gear 
which you want~why not try to win" 
the money for them in this interesting 
competition ? Every girl or boy can enter* 
and all stand a chance of winning large 
money prizes. 

Genozo Toothpaste will make your teeth 
beautifully white/and clean. It does not 
harm the enamel AND itcontains aspecial emul¬ 
sion which protects your gums against germs. 

Ask mother to get 0 tube of Genozo, THE CHILDREN’S 
FAVOURITE DENTIFRICE, and ask your chemist for 
details of * the competition, or send a post-card to 
GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH. 


TOOTH PASTE 

GENOZQ IS IN THREE SIZES 

I /- & 1/6 Per Tub3 

FROM ALL CHEMISTS 
Made by Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough, Loirs. 



FREE SAMPLE 

Send a post card for a Free Sample of. 

Lingfords Iodized Liver Salts, 

the new and better^ health Saifs, which give 
“seaside good health” all the year round. 

Sweetened in tins, unsweetened in bottles. 

Joseph Lingford and Son Ltd., Dept. Ch.N, 
Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. L ^8 , /S r 
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